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DANISH RESEARCHES IN GREENLAND. 


Undersé gelses- Reise til Ostkysten af Gronland, efter 
Kongelig Befaling udfort i Atrene 1828-31, 
af W. A. Graan, Captain-Lieutenant i Soe- 
Etalen. (A voyage of discovery to the East 
Coast of Greenland, undertaken by Royal com- 
mand, in the years 1828-31, by W. A. Graah, 
Captain-Lieutenant in the Navy.) Copenha- 

en, 1832. 

HE expedition which is now in Lancaster 
Sound in search of a passage round the north coast 
of America into the Pacific, is of great commercial 
importance, independently of its main object. The 
Erebus and the Terror, fitted out, manned, offi- 
cered, in the most effective style, are provided with 
steam-power and screw-propellers, as well as the 
usual equipment of sailing vessels of their class. 
This is the first application of steam-power to 
graphical discovery in those’ regions. In the lati- 
tudes in which the sea is obstructed with small 
floating ice, the ordinary machinery of paddle-wheels 
would be altogether erm to navigation ; but 
the screw seems peculiarly adapted to the wants of 
a vessel beset in the ice, a situation which the 
power of steam would evidently give the means 
of avoiding or escaping. ‘The value of this power 
in navigating in the polar seas was acknowledged, 
but the usual machinery of paddle-wheels was so 
evidently liable to be clogged or broken in the ice, 
that no vessel fitted out for the whale fishery was 
ever provided with steam-power. In the ordinary 
business of the whale fishery, the command of the 
vessel independently of calms or contrary winds, 
would be of the greatest importance for following 
the boats in search of fish, or passing through the 
narrow lanes of water in the ice-fields which lead 
to‘open water in which the fish are found. This 
expedition, under a commander so well acquainted 
as Sir John Franklin with what would be useful 
in navigating through the ice in high latitudes, will 
bring to the test the applicability of steam-power 
to the whale fishery. It may be the most valuable 
result of this voyage of discovery. 

The northern coast of the American continent, 
from Behring’s Straits eastwards, has been traced 
by Captain Belcher, by Captain Franklin—whose 
land journey connected Captain Belcker’s farthest 
advance eastward with the mouths of the Macken- 
zie River—and by the lamented traveller the late 
W. Simpson of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s ser- 
vice, who carried on this sea line of the American 
coast to the Great Fish Estuary. What remains 
to be explored is the coast from the most easterly 
point of Mr. Simpson’s advance, to the most west- 
erly point reached by our navigators, who pene- 
trated into Lancaster Sound in search of a north- 
west passage. If we had only the ordinary means 
of discovery and navigation in our hands—vessels 
rg ra by wind and tide—it might reasonably 

asked, whether the government is justifiable in 
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again fitting out ships filled with human beings, 
who leave at home a wide circle of anxiety and 
sorrow for their fate, to encounter an almost cer- 
tain death in the most hideous and appalling form 
in which death can assail the living, healthy man, © 
—that of starvation in an ice-bound sea. The es- 
cape of Captain Ross, when even government had 
given up the attempt to rescue him or to discover 
his fate,—the escape of Captain Franklin by land 
from a death of starvation, should be a warning to 
government not lightly to expose the bravest of its 
officers and men for objects rather of scientific 
curiosity than of practical utility. But the “pri 
cation of steam-power in the expedition of the 
Erebus and Terror reduces the danger, and fur- 
nishes a new element in the navigation of the 
northern ocean which it is the duty of an enlight- 
ened government to use for the great end of dis- 
covering a practicable communication between 
Europe and Asia round the northern coast of the 
American continent. A between the coast 
and the ice-barrier which besets it, or a passage 
through the zone of ice which encircles the globe 
in a high latitude, enclosing, it is supposed, an 
open sea within, is not impossible with the new 
means which Providence has bestowed on man for 
exploring the earth. Should no other discovery be 
made than that there is no practicable passage tc 
be discovered, it is an object worthy of a great na- 
tion to ascertain this point, and to know the face 
of the earth which the Almighty has given man 
to inhabit. If it can be done without any wanton 
and evident exposure of human beings to greater 
risk than the benefit would warrant, (and with 
steam-power the risk is reduced and the chance of 
success increased,) the accomplishment of this 
ee would be a great era in the history of the 
uman race. e 

Looking with t interest for the issue of this 
expedition of the Erebus and Terror, we were natu- 
rally led to inquire what other countries have done 
during this half century in the field of discovery in 
the northern hemisphere. France sent a frigate, 
the Astrolabe, if we are not mistaken in the name, 
about the year 1840, to prosecute discovery in the 
northern Atlantic, and plant the tricolor flag on the 
Pole. A ball to the ladies of Reikavig in Iceland, 
another to the fair at Alten and Hammerest in 
Norway, a landing at Bell Sound in Spitzbergen, 
and a distant view of Berendt or Cherry Island, 
appear to have been all the achievements of this 
voyage, although the vessel carried a naturalist, a 
draughtsman, and an historian to record the discov- 
eries. The object of the French government in 
sending out this expedition was probably to display 
the French flag on coasts on which it was forgot- 
ten, as the vessels were not por rms for encoun- 
tering ice, and the range of their voyage of dis- 
covery was not beyond that of a gentleman’s 
summer cruise in his yacht. If discovery was the 

object, it was a total failure. 
mark claims as her own the vast peninsula 
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called Greenland, included -hetween the great in- 
land sea of Baffin’s Bay and the northern Atlantic, 
and which, commencing in the hitherto unknown 
north, ends at Cape Farewell, in latitude 59. 48. 
N. Within Davis’ Straits, leading to Baffin’s 
Bay, and of which Cape Farewell and the western 
coast of the peninsula of Greenland form one side, 
and Labrador, Cumberland Island, and America 
the other, the Danish government, or rather the 
Danish Greenland company trading with a mono- 
poly from the government, has ten or twelve small 
stations or colonies from Fredericsthal, the nearest 
settlement to Cape Farewell, in latitude 60. N., 
longitude 44. 38. W. of Greenwich, to Upperna- 
‘vik, the most northerly settlement, on an island in 
latitude 72. 48. N., longitude 55. 54..W. The 
coast between these two points is surveyed, and laid 
down in sailing charts, as far as the Whale-fish 
Isles, at the south end of Disco Island, in latitude 
68. 59. N., longitude 53. 13. W., where the Ere- 
bus and Terror parted with their transport on the 
18th of July. The coast from the south end of 
Disco Island to the Women Islands, of which U 
pernavik is one, seems to be as yet only in sketch, 
or known only in prominent points. The coast on 
the other side of Cape Farewell, the east coast of 
the peninsula of Greenland, was not known at all 
previous to this voyage of Captain Graah. 

It appears from the instructions of the royal com- 
missioners to Captain Graah, that this voyage of 
discovery had two objects. The one was to ex- 
plore the coast of East Greenland, that is the coast 
of the peninsula of Greenland bordering on the At- 
lantic, and opposite to Iceland, from Cape Fare- 
well at the entrance of Davis’ Straits, up to lati- 
tude 69. 0. N., at which in 1822, Captain Scores- 
(by had seen and fixed the position of the headland, 
~which he called Cape Barclay, in latitude 69. 13. 
'N., and longitude 24. 25. W. That enterprising 
navigator had, in 1822, made this coast in latitude 
“73. 0. N., and had visited and fixed many points 
-of it. When he left it at Cape Barclay, in lati- 
ttude 69. 13. N., he was of opinion that he could have 
run down the coast all the way to Cape Farewell, 
‘as he saw no insurmountable obstacle from ice 
‘when he left it. The object of his voyage, how- 
ever, which was an ordinary whale fishing adven- 
ture, did not permit him to make the attempt. To 
‘determine this point, and to lay down the coast 
‘from Cape Farewell to Cape Barclay, from which 
northwards, Captain Scoresby had given an out- 
line with several well determined points, was the 
‘object of Captain Graah’s voyage, as a voyage of 
maritime discovery. ‘The voyage had also an an- 
‘tiquarian object. 

This east coast of Greenland was long consid- 
_-ered to have been the seat of a flourishing Icelandic 
‘colony, with towns, churches, bishops, and 190 par- 

ishes, or parish divisions. Monasteries, a cathedral, 
‘and endowments of land for their support, and all 
‘the civilization known in other northern lands in 
‘the 14th century, existed here; but in the begin- 
ning of the 15th century all communication ceased 
-—was cut off apparently by the accumulation of 
‘ice which prevented all access. There were not 
‘wanting, in the last century, people who imagined 
‘that this Christian colony might still be existing, 
: shut in by a wall of ice from the rest of the world, 
:and retaining still the religion, manners, and lan- 
guage of their forefathers of the fourteenth centu- 
cry. Some navigators even, who at various periods 
- attempted to approach the coast, imagined they had 
seen across the ice, houses and steeples, had food 





church bells ringing, and had perceived flocks pas- 
turing on the hi It was a fine foundation for 
ors pre to build upon, because there was re- 
corded undeniable truth for a foundation. It was 
a fact resting upon historical documents, that, in 
the year 983, one Gunbiorn had been driven by a 
storm to the west of Iceland, and had discovered 
land. It was equally beyond doubt that one Eric 
Raude, or the Red, who was under sentence of 
banishment from Iceland, went to settle in this new 
country, and that fourteen years after he had set- 
tled there, his son Leif went to Norway, adopted 
Christianity while he was at the court of King 
Olaf Trygvesson, and returned with a priest to 
Gasket. Leif’s grandson, Sokke, assembled 
the colonists at a town, or farm, called Brattalid, 
represented to them that they required a bishop for 
the honor of the colony, and for the sake of reli- 
ion ; and a learned priest, called Arnold, was se- 
footed and consecrated bishop of Greenland, in the 
ear 1121, by the Archbishop of Lund in Searia. 
he bishops were at first ere of the Arch- 
bishop of Lund, and afterw of Dronthiem, 
when that see was made an archbishopric ; and 
seventeen bishops of Greenland are known by 
name, including the last Endrid Andreasson, con- 
secrated in 1406. There is proof of a marriage con- 
tract prepared by him and executed at Garda, the 
town and episcopal seat in Greenland, three years 
after his consecration; but from about this date all 
communication with this colony appears to have 
ceased. Pontanus, in his history of Denmark, sup- 
poses that the extraordinary pestilence in the 
northern parts of the world, called the Black 
Death, which appeared about the year 1349, ma 
have extended to Greenland, and oe swept 0 
the colonists. Traditions are still current in 
Scotland and Norway, of whole districts, once 
cultivated and inhabited, having been entirely de- 
populated by this epidemic disorder—the most re- 
markable and fatal known in tradition or history. 
Pontanus also ascribes it to a prohibition of Queen 
Margaret, about the year 1389, to trade with Ice- 
land, the Fero Isles, and other northern countries, 
without a license from government. Her succes- 
sor, Eric of Pomerania, and his successor, Christo- 
pher of Bavaria, were en din the internal 
commotions in Sweden, and in the wars with the 
Hanseatic League; and Christian the First was 
occupied with Swedish affairs, and the conquest of 
Ditmarsh in Holstein. His son John was occupied 
in the same way ; and it was not till the time of his 
son, the Second Christian, that the Archbishop of 
Dronthiem, Walchendorf, recollected that one of 
his bishoprics was missing, and had not been seen 
for the last 150 years. Walchendorf was raised to 
the Archbishopric of Dronthiem in the time of King 
John, in the year 1512; but, in consequence of dis- 
putes with Christian the Second, he left his see, to 
his complaints to Rome, where he died in 
1521. He attempted to re-discover Greenland, 
and appears to have fitted out a vessel for the pur- 
pose, but could not obtain King Christian’s — 
mission to send her out on the expedition. 
sailing instructions, however, which he had pre- 
pared are extant, and the accoants he had collected 
from traditions, of the course to be steered. Chris- 
tian ITI. repealed the edict against a free trade with 
Greenland, but it was not until Frederic the Sec- 
ond’s time, in 1578, that any attempt was made to 
re-discover the lost colony. It appears that, in 
1433, some account of this Christian colony must 
have reached Rome, for Pope Eugene IV . appointed 
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one Bartholomy to be Bishop of Greenland. It 
does not , however, that he ever reached the 
country. The last bishop known to have offici- 
ated there was Andreas, or Endrid Andreasson, 
appointed in 1406, and of whom a document, exe- 
cuted in Greenland in 1409, is said to have been 
discovered. A letter, also, of Pope Nicholas V. to 
the Bishops of Skalholt and Holum, in Iceland, of 
1448, is said to be extant in the Vatican; and the 
letter refers to a communication from the people in 
Greenland, saying that they had been attacked and 
dispersed by an army of the natives, but had again 
assembled, and restored their churches, and pray- 
ing for a bishop ; and the Bishops of Skalholt and 
Holum are required, in this brief of the pope, to 
send them a suitable priest. .This was nearly a 
century before Walchendorf’s time. What is 
known of the state of this colony in the 14th cen- 
tury—at the end of which, or about the year 1406, 
all direct knowledge of it ceased—rests upon man- 
uscripts of Icelandic Saga, committed to writing in 
the 14th century, and therefore entitled to some 
credit as documentary evidence. It appears from 
Walchendorf, Torfeeus, and others, that, according 
to these ancient authorities, the colony was divided 
into the Eastern Settlement and the Western Set- 
tlement, with a large uninhabitable tract of desert 
mountain-land between them. In the Austrbygda, 
or Eastern Settlement, was the Episcopal seat and 
town of Garda, twelve parish churches, and two 
monasteries. The number of inhabited places, or 
farms, was 190. The Vestrbygda, or Western 
Settlement, contained four parish churches, and 
110 farms, or inhabited places. The names of the 
parishes, the endowments of land, hunting and fish- 
ing grounds, belonging to the cathedral, to the 
monasteries, and to individuals, and other statisti- 
eal particulars and local circumstances of fiords, 
islands, and distances in time required to row from 
one place to another, are related, and no attempt 
to create wonder, no wish to exaggerate or dimin- 
ish reality, appears in the accounts drawn from 
these sources. We may impose upon ourselves by 
imagining more under the names of a cathedral, an 
Episcopal seat, a town, a farm, than the reality, in 
such a country, and climate, admits of ; but the 
error isin us and in our ideas, not in those who 
describe. It cannot be doubted—as the vestiges 
and remains of buildings in the country confirm the 
conterporary documents—that the Icelanders had, 
in the tenth century, established a colony some- 
where in Greenland, and that it had attained to 
sach a population and importance as to have 
churches and a succession of bishops, of whom sev- 
enteen are known, from the year 1121 to the year 
1406. 

This old colony was universally considered to 
have been situated on the east coast of Greenland, 
opposite to the mother country, Iceland. In the 
course of the 17th century, between the years 1605 
and 1670, seven or eight expeditions were fitted 
out by the Danish government for its me-discovery ; 
but none succeeded in approaching the land on that 
side of Greenland nearer than from three to fifteen 
miles, on account of a barrier of ice resting on the 








had not only entered Davis’ Straits, but had colo- 
nized its western coast; and, from an inscription 
found in 1824 on an island near the entrance of 
Lancaster Sound—and which is preserved in the 
museum of Copenhagen—it appears that those old 
navigators had penetrated far to the north on this 
coast, and that Parry, and other modern voyagers, 
had been only following the steps of the Northmen 
in those seas. 

In 1718, Hans Egide, the father of all Protes- 
tant missionary enterprises, who was then minister 
of the parish of Vagen in the island of Gimso in 
Norway, felt himself called to labor for the conver- 
sion of the heathen Esquimaux on the coast of 
Davis’ Straits. He resigned his living, and was 
for eight years soliciting permission from govern- 
ment, which in 1721 was granted, to proceed from 

rgen as a missionary to the west coast of Green- 
land. He landed at an island which he called 
Hope, and established a colony which he called 

Hope. He soon acquired the confidence of 
the harmless natives ; but neither he nor the Danish 
government appear to have suspected at the time 
that they had formed their settlement in the coun- 
try formerly occupied by the old colony. The na- 
tives had no tradition among them of its former 
existence, or their traditions were not attended to ; 
and the impression was general that the old colony 
had been situated altogether on the other side of 
Cape Farewell, on the inaccessible east coast of 
Greenlanfl, not within Davis’ Straits on the west 
coast. In 1723, Egide set out on an expedition to 
the east coast with two sloops to discover the lost 
colony, but he only got down the Straits to an island 
called Sermesok, in latitude 60. 20, where his pro- 
visions failed. On this expedition, however, he 
discovered—at a place called Kakortok by the na- 
tives, between the latitude 60 and 61 N.—a re- 
markable ruin, the remains of a stone building of 
the old colonists. Many similar remains of former 
habitations were discovered afterwards in the same 
district, now called Juliana’s Hope, and these were 
all considered to belong to what was called the 
Western Settlement of the old colony; but its far 
more important Eastern Settlement was still con- 
sidered to have been round Cape Farewell, and 
along the eastern coast of Greenland. Hans Egide 
remained for fourteen years at his missionary sta- 
tion, and then left it in charge of his son Paul 
Egide, and returned to Copenhagen to promote the 
commercial and missionary affairs of his colony. 
It consists at present of thirteen settlements, fifteen 
smaller mercantile establishments, and ten mis- 
sionary stations, of which four belong to the Mo- 
ravian missionaries. The whole population con- 
nected with them is reckoned to consist of about 
6000 souls, of whom 150 are Europeans, and five 
or six vessels yearly trade with them. Two ex- 
peditions were undertaken after Hans Egide’s time 
for the discovery of the Eastern Setilement—one 
in 1752 by Petee Olson Valloes, in a Greenland 
skin boa, or women’s boat. He went along the 
coast southwards, and visited the fiords in the dis- 
trict now called Juliana’s Hope, which at that time 
was not settled by Europeans, and, after wintering 


coast. The attempt was at last abandoned as/at Agluitsok Fiord, he proceeded next sammer, 
fruitless. In 1587, John Davis discovered Davis’ | doubled Cape Farewell, and was the first European 
Straits within Cape Farewell, but none looked for| who set foot on the south end of the east coast of 
the ancient colony in that quarter; and the story; Greenland. But as his provisions failed, he only 


of its former existence was forgotten, or considered 
to be an idle traditionary fable. It appears now, 
however, that Davis had only made a re-discovery, 
and that, 600 years before his time, the Icelanders 


reached the latitude of 60. 28. on that side, con- 
sequently not so high as the supposed beginning 
of the ancient Eastern Settlement. In 1786-7, 
another expedition was undertaken by Paul Egide 
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and Rothes to the east coast, but, on account of 
ice, they could not get nearer to land than from 
two and a half to three leagues. The attempt to 
approach the land appears to have been abandoned 
as hopeless, until Captain Seoresby, in 1822, 


showed by his voyage, that, in much higher lati- | 0 


tudes—viz., between 70. and 75. north, the coast 
was not altogether unapproachable. He landed at 
several points, determined their geographical posi- 
tion, gave an outline of the coast, with many points 
well fixed, and, in reality, effected more for geo- 
graphical seience in a few days of leisure from his 
taain object on a whale fishing expedition, than the 
Danish government had done in 400 years. The 
more immediate and necessary business of his mer- 
eantile adventure in the whale fishing prevented 
this able navigator from exploring the coast to a 
lower latitude than 69° N., which is farther north 
than the old eastern settlement of the Icelandic 
colony was supposed to have extended. But he 
met with no obstruction from ice, and saw no im- 
pediment which, in his judgment—and Scoresby 
is certainly the most experienced navigator who 
has visited those seas—would have prevented him 
from running down the coast on this occasion to 
Cape Farewell, if his business had allowed him to 
attempt it. 

This published opinion of Captain Scoresby 
was, in fact, a challenge and a reproach to the 
Danish government in the eyes of the_ scientific 
world. Here was a Whitby captain expMoring and 
laying down their own coasts for them in his mer- 
chant vessel, and doing in a week or two what they 
had been talking of doing for two hundred years. 
This appears to have been the stimulus which 
roused the Danish government to the extraordinary 
exertion of sending out a very able naval officer, 
of perseverance, intelligence, and spirit, not ex- 
ceeded by the most enterprising officers of any 
country—and giving him no adequate equipment, 
nothing suitable for such an undertaking—no crew, 
no second officer, no accompaniment of any kind 
but one Danish sailor to act as his cook, if Captain 
Graah chose to take a cook where no stock of food 
was provided for him. He appears even to have 
had no command over the functionaries or agents 
of the colony, to insure a supply of provisions 
being forwarded to his wintering station, or to 
meet him on his return. He was at their mercy, 
or dependent on their convenience, in their mercan- 
tile arrangements, for the means of subsistence. 
The Danish government appears to have tried to 
do as much as possible for science at the least pes- 
sible expense ; and it is wonderful that this excel- 
lent officer accomplished so much with such a total 
destitution of suitable means. His government 
did little more than put him on shore in Greenland 
to explore the coast, with his great coat on his 
back, his sextant and chronometer in his pocket, 
and a sheet of instructions. No necessary articles, 
no comforts, no medicines were provided at first, 
mach less sent out to meet the exhausted traveller. 
Here were no portable soups, concentrated essences 
of meat, canisters of preserved viands; none of 
the ingenious devices for affording nutritious and 
wholesome food in small bulk, with which even 
our merchant vessels on long voyages are provided. 
He was literally sent alone on a voyage of discov- 
ery in Greenland, without any provisions to fall 
back upon, or carry with him. 

Captain Graah sailed from Copenhagen the 31st 
of March, 1828, a nger in # brig belonging 





to the Greenland Trading Company. He gives a 


suggestion on this v which would well de- 
serve the consideration of our philanthropic socie- 
ties which occupy themselves with the means of 
preventing disasters at sea—viz., that a simple code 
of —_ should be adopted, by common consent 
f all nations, for communicating the latitude and 
longitude between vessels meeting at sea. He 
mentions falling in with an American brig laying 
to, which hailed his vessel, to inquire the latitude 
and longitude ; and he was doubtful whether the 
answer could have been heard. With very little 
trouble, our government might establish some 
simple signals for conveying the information which 
is always welcome to onan vessels at sea, and 
which would be soon adopted by all nations, if our 
customhouse required all our vessels to be pro- 
vided with a printed code, and the necessary flags. 
On the 27th April they made Cape Desolation, 
and came to anchor at Frederic’s Hope, in latitude 
62, longitude 50 west of Greenwich. This is the 
rincipal settlement of the Danish colony in Davis’ 
its. The vessel appears not to have been for- 
tified, like a whaler, against the shock of ice ; and, 
therefore, had to keep clear of the coast, which is 
always encircled with ice about Cape Farewell and 
the entrance of the Straits, in latitude 59°. Cap- 
tain Graah left Frederic’s Hope on the 5th of June 
in a Greenland boat, and proceeded along the coast, 
southwards, to Juliana’s Hope; the settlement 
nearest to Cape Farewell, in latitude 60. 42. 54, 
and longitude 46.0. 44. From this place he was 
to fit out his expedition of discovery round Cape 
Farewell. The passage is inside of innumerable 
islands and ice fields. The highest mountains on 
this west coast of Greenland were found to be from 
4300 to 4500 feet high. They are supposed to 
contain tin, and lead ore, and the mineral called 
Kryolith is used by the natives, when it is ground 
to powder, to mix with their snuff. ° Although 
“ee in many places reach from the mountains 
own to the sea, the country is not uninhabitable. 
There is a little pasturage for cows, and even po- 
tatoes may in some seasons be cultivated with ad- 
vantage. Here also a small fish, of the herring 
species, is found in great abundance, and is dried 
in the sun, and preserved for winter food by the 
natives. It is here, therefore, that the most popu- 
lous of the two ancient settlements may, from nat- 
ural circumstances, be looked for. e remains 
of houses and other marks of inhabitation discov- 
ered by Egide, and about the year 1777, by Arc- 
tander and Bruhn, and revisited by Captain Graah, 
are al] in this district of Juliana’s Hope. These 
remains consist of walls or foundations of houses, 
overgrown with dwarf willow, and crowberry, and 
blackberry heath, but still sufficiently entire to show 
the original dimensions. The most considerable 
of these ancient ruins appears to be in Igaliko 
Fiord, about sixteen English miles from Juliana’s 
a It stands on a long and narrow stripe of 
land, on which there is little grass, but only moss, 
and heath, and which is hemmed in by rocks from 
which the stones of the structure have been taken. 
The stones are built with care, and in regular 
courses, but apparently without mortar. ere 
are four windows in the south side towards the sea, 
and two doors. The principal entry has been in 
the west end, and Opposite to it, in the east end, 
is a good arched window entire; and these two 
end walls are 16 and 18 feet high. The side walls 
are still standing from 7 to 13 feet high, and about 
four feet thick. The length of the building is 51 
feet, and the breadth 25. The arched window is 
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five feet four inches high, and four feet four inches 
wide, and it and the other windows and niches are 
high in the walls, not near the level of the floor. 
The building has evidently been intended for a 
charch, not a dwelling-house. Captain Graah had 
the whole interior dug up, bat nothing was dis- 
covered—not even a pavement, or floor—from 
which, he conjectures, that this church had never 
been finished, and that it may be the one alluded 
to in Pope Nicholas V.’s brief of 1448, as being 
restored. But we find old chapels and parish 
churches in the north of Scotland, which never 
had in Catholic times, and some which have not at 
the present day, any other flooring than the cot 

of the country, viz., the natural soil beat by the 
feet. Besides this church, many other remains of 
buildings have been discovered and described by 
Arctander, Olsen, and others, who have explored 
this district since 1777, when it was first colonized. 
It is pretty clearly established, as no similar re- 
mains have been discovered or heard of from the 
natives on the other side of Gape Farewell, viz., 
on the eastern coast of Greenland, that this district 
of Juliana’s Hope has in reality been the Aus- 
trbygda of the old colony, and the Vestrbygda has 
been higher up the Straits, north of Frederic’s 
Hope ; and the two settlements have been divided 
from each other by the uninhabitable district be- 
tween, in which the mountains and precipices are 
close to the sea, and the vast glaciers filling the 
valleys render it unfit for human  inhabitation. 
This opinion is confirmed by the sso cireum- 
stances of the country described by Captain Graah, 
viz., that fish fer food abound within the Straits on 
this west coast, and that hares and reindeer are 


. numerous, and supply a considerable portion of 


the subsistence of the inhabitants ; but on the east 
coast the natives depend entirely on seals and 
whales, and the reindeer and hare are unknown. 
These animals appear never to have penetrated 
across the middle ridge of this vast peninsula, or 
to have found their food on the east side of it. 
The natural means of subsistence—fish and game— 
must at all times have determined the amount of 
spn ie in any district of this country, and the 
old settlement, with its churches, monasteries, and 
190 parishes or hamlets, or farms, or inhabited 
places, must have been where food was most at- 
tainable, which it evidently is on the west side of 
this peninsula, viz., within Davis’ Straits, not on 
the east side. This, the antiquarian object of Cap- 
tain Graah’s voyage, appears to be placed beyond 
reasonable doubt. He discovered no ruins after 
passing Cape Farewell, and on coming to the east 
coast, the ‘supposed site of the Austrbygda, he 
could hear of no remains known to the natives ; 
and the country is in every respect less adapted for 
subsisting inhabitants by its natural products. 

The Greenland boats are from 22 to 24 feet in 
length, and 5 or 6 feet broad, and 2 feet deep. 
They have the skeleton only of wood, viz., the 
keel, ribs, stem, and stern bog and seats, and 
these are made usually of the drift wood found 
about the shores. This skeleton, instead of being 
clothed with planks, is covered with seal skins 
without the hair, stretched, well greased, and 
sewed together. When dry, this covering is as 
telastic and tight as adrum head. No nails or iron 
fastenings are used. The boat is so light that a 
couple of men can carry it; and in case of a leak, 
that is, of a hole being cut in one of the skins, to 
which it is much exposed in the ice, a lump of 
grease is stuck in the fracture, the boat is hauled 
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up on the ice, and a piece of skin sewed over the 
hole. These are called women’s boats, because 
the sewing them, and also rowing them with short 
oars, used in the European way, are performed by 
women. A loaded boat, with four or five female 
rowers, will make 35 or 40 English miles a day, 
but every fifth day it must be hauled up to let the 
skins dry. The kayak is used only by men, and 
is the Esquimaux canoe known to us by specimens 
in our museums, with a deck and hole in it, in 
which the man sits laced in with a water-tight skin 
round his middle. It is 12 or 14 feet long, 14 feet 
broad, covered all over with stretched skin, and is 
so crank, from the top-weight of the man’s body, 
that it requires great dexterity to avoid being over- 
set, or to recover from sucha disaster. ‘The Green- 
landers, however, use the kayaks in searching for 
and attacking white bears, or seals, and brave the 
heaviest waves in these little buoyant swimming 
vessels. 

The most southerly settlement, that is, the near- 
est to Cape Farewell, is Frederiesthal, and between 
it and Juliana’s Hope, above 50 different remains 
of dwellings had been discovered by Arctander ; 
and Captain Graah discovered or heard of many 
more. From their situation he concludes that the 
ancient colonists must have subsisted then as now, 
upon the natural products of the sea and land, fish 
and game—not by cattle, for which grass is rarely 
found near these ancient habitations. Fredericsthal 
is situated in latitude 60. 0. 10., and longitude 44. 
37. west of Greenwich. 

Captain Graah’s description of one of the long 
narrow fiords which he discovered ona preliminary 
excursion from Fredericsthal, and cailed Prince 
Christian’s Sound, is very striking :— 

‘* The depth of water must be very considerable, 
for the land on both sides is very high, and the 
sides of the precipices so steep that it is rare to 
find so much room at their feet as to draw up a boat 
on it. No vegetation, of course, appears on these 
steep rocks, not so much asa stalk of grass, or 
even any kind of moss. All nature seemed as dead 
as the rocks. The sea birds, which had surrounded 
us outside in thousands, disappeared, as well as the 
seals and other sea animals, and a single raven, 
that came croaking over our heads towards even- 
ing, was all that we saw of living nature in this 
Sound. The solemn stillness that reigned over all 
around us, was only broken by the thunders of ice 
masses breaking off from the field of ice, or by the 
strong rustling of some tide ripple. Just before 
dark, we were so fortunate as to find one of those 
shelves on which we could draw up our boat out 
of the water, and we had scarcely done so before a 
storm came on from the north.”’ 

Captain Graah passed the first winter at Nennor- 
talik, an island inside of the group of which Cape 
Farewell itself is‘one. ‘The winter was compara- 
tively mild. The cold was seldom more than 13 
or 14 degrees below the freezing point, while in 
Europe, during the same winter, it was from 20 te 
30 degrees. The severe winters in Europe, it is 
observed by Captain Graah, are generally mild in 
Greenland, and vice versa; and, althongh in the 
most northerly settlements in the Disco Gulf, at 
Omenak and Uppernavik, the thermometer will 
sometimes be 30 degrees under the zero of Réau- 
mur, and the rocks are riven asunder, and even in- 
doors the blankets will be stiff and covered with 
hoar-frost in the morning, and frozen to the pillow ; 
yet, to the feelings, he observes, the cold is not 
so intolerable, if there be no wind, as it often 








is in Copenhagen with the thermometer at 16 de- 


On the 21st of March, Captain Graah set out on 
his voyage of discovery, with four Danes, five 
Greenland men, and ten Greenland women as 
rowers, and accompanied by a transport-boat with 

and provisions, and several fishermen in 
their kayaks. They werit inside of the islands on 
which the capes called Cape Farewell and Staten- 
huk are situated, and through Prince Christian’s 
Sound, at the mouth of which - were detained 
twenty-five days, on an island called Kikkertak, 
by storm and ice. Sending back his transport- 
boat, and superfluous hands, Captain Graah pro- 
ceeded northwards along this coast, between the 
ice and the land, on the 26th of April ; but was 
again detained for more than three weeks by the 
ice at a peninsula, called Nenneetsuk, in latitude 
60. 28. On the 23d of June, the expedition had 
reached the latitude of 61. 47., and here, from the 
want of provisions to subsist the two boats’ crews, 
Captain Graah sent back the naturalist, M. Vahl, 
and the interpreter, M. Mathiesen, who declared 
the dialect of the natives they had met with was 
no longer intelligible to him, and proceeded alone 
with his guide and hantsman, Ernenck. Ernenck 
was in his kayak, and Captain Graah in a woman’s 
boat, rowed by Ernenck’s wives and other women. 
On the 10th of July, Captain Graah reached Kemi- 
sok, an island in latitude 63. 36.50. Here he 
found an assemblage of about one hundred people, 
most of whom had never seen an European, but by 
trading with others who frequented the Danish 
settlements they were acquainted with European 
wares, such as snuff, beads, and other articles. 
They were hospitable—entertained the traveller 
with dried seal’s flesh, bear’s fat, and other deli- 
cacies, and he was able to purchase a supply of 
such food from them. They were a taller, hand- 
somer race than the Esquimaux within Davis’ 
Straits. They knew nothing of any remains of 
dwellings on the mainland, which, they said, was 
always covered with snow, and had no grass ; and 
reindeer and hares were unknown to them. Ona 
very little island, called Alnik, 130 people were 
living in their tents for the object of catching seals, 
bears, and fish. They supposed a reindeer’s skin, 
of which one of Captain Graah’s female rowers 
had a pelisse, to be the skin of a dog, which proves 
that the reindeer do not frequent this side of "sata 
land. On the 18th of August, after a constant 
struggle to get forward through the sma!' open- 
ings of clear water between the vast field of ocean- 
ice on one side, and the snow-clad land on the 
other—starving by day, and sleeping under tents 
by night on the shore of the barren islets Captain 
raah reached an island in latitude 65. 15. 36, 
which he called Dannebrog’s Isle, and turned back 
to seek winter quarters. He had ascertained, that 
from Cape Farewell, in latitude 59, up to latitade 
65, no inhabitable land and no remains of former 
habitations are known to the natives, and that the 
ancient colony cannot have been situated between 
these two points. But between latitude 65 and 
latitude 69, where Captain Scoresby had landed 
and found clear water for his ship, nothing is 
known ; and of the coast from latitude 69 to 72, 
which Captain Scoresby had ran along without ob- 
struction, nothing is known but some points of land 
which he laid down. As Captain Graah took 
session, with the usual formalities, of all the land, 
and called it ‘‘ King Frederic the Seventh’s 
Coast,’’ the Danish government should take the 
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trouble of exploring and laying down geographi- 
cally their new territories. 

In October, Captain Graah reached Nukarbik in 
63. 21. 38, where he passed the winter. Dried 
seal’s flesh, often half rotten, and always in short 
supply, was the only food of the party. The slut- 
tishness and dirt of the Esquimaux, which Captain 
Parry describes so racily in his voyage, entered 
here into the daily fare and unavoidable way of 
living. Hunger made the seal’s fat and flesh, 
with all the filth of the natives, but too often wel- 
come to this ill-provided voyager. 

The whole population met with by Captain 
Graah, between Cape Farewell and Dannebrog’s 
Isle, was, he reckons, about six hundred persons ; 
and they ate diminishing, by numbers who go 
yearly to settle where subsistence is more abun- 
dant, about Fredericsthal. Among this people, 
hunger, it is reported, often leads to abandoning 
the aged, and even to we each other—but 
this appears not well ascertained. Captain Graah 
praises highly the honesty, hospitality, and, 
according to their own ideas, the good manners, 
and politeness of these heathens. They have no 
religion, no prayers, sacrifices, or other religious 
observances ; but they have a notion of higher un- 
embodied beings, ond ascribe a spirit or power to 
fire, water, air, the ocean, &c. 

In the following April of 1830, Captain Graah 
once more endeavored to penetrate to the north. 
But at the end of July the party were on a bare 
rock, shut in by ice, in latitude 64.9. Food be- 
came searce, even to starvation. Seals, birds, 
mussels, seaweed, could not be found, or were 
consumed. Old seal skins were the only food of 
the party. For five days and nights some small 
pieces of whale blubber, which they found in the 
sea, was their only sustenance: and they must 
have perished, if Ernenck’s son had not caught a 
small seal, which was instantly devoured raw, hide 
and hair, for they had been reduced for two days 
to ice and snow. Soon after, they killed a large 
seal, on which they lived until they reached Queen 
Maria’s Valley, where four or five families were 
busy with the salmon-fishing. The health of this 
brave officer gave way at last under the accumula- 
tion of hardships, and of bad food, which consisted 
of stinking seal’s flesh dried in the sun the year 
before, | he became seriously ill. He ascribes 
his convalescence to finding a place abounding in 
blaeberries and crowberries which, for nearly six 
weeks, were the principal food of the party. The 
Danish government appears to have provided no 
medicines for them. No boat with provisions had 
been sent out to meet this forlorn crew, according 
to the orders left at Juliana’s Hope. Twice they 
were shipwrecked, and were nearly left on a bare 
rock without their boat, for all were too ill to make 
any exertion to save it. At last on the 8th of Oc- 
tober, when winter was already set in, they 
reached Prince Christian’s Sound, and the ouly 
two men who were able to move were despatched 
to Frederiesihal, and some bread and wine were 
sent tothem. Thus ended an expedition, as dis- 
graceful to the Danish government—for fitting out 
so badly, and abandoning so entirely, the officer 
sent out—as it is honorable to the skill, perse- 


verance, and high sense of duty of the brave officer’ 


who accomplished so much with such want of 
means and of support. In September, 1831, Cap- 
tain Graah, after completing the survey of the dis- 
triets of Juliana’s Hope and Frederie’s Hope, re- 
turned to Copenhagen. 
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One circumstance in the course of Captain 
Graah's narrative appears to us not sufficiently ex- 
plained. In Averket Fiord near to Taterat, about 
latitude 61, Captain Graah heard of a large piece of 
iron, and hired a boat and went in search of it. It 
proved to be a small ship-gun ; and a woman, su 
posed to be about forty years of age, said that in 
her childhood she had heard of it being there. 
But how could a ship’s gun get up one of these 
fiords, if the coast is beset perpetually, as Captain 
Graah supposes, with an impenetrable field of ice 
stretching so far out into the ocean that ships can- 
not approach so near tu the coast as even to be 
seen from itt A ship may, no doubt, have been 
wrecked upon the outside ice, but then the mass 
of ice on which the piece of the wreck with this 
gun on it was deposited, must have found open 
water to float up this fiord, and to be finally de- 
posited on the beach. It is not told us by Captain 
Graah, how far within the mouth of the fiord, or 
how far above high water mark, this ship-gun was 
found. The natives, if they even had the means, 
could have had no object for dragging over the ice, 
and up the beach, such a mass of iron which they 
could not reduce, or apply to any of their uses. 
Its locality, if minutely described, would have 
afforded a guess at the possibility of shipwrecked 
mariners, as well as a gun-ship, having at some 
period reached the land, and having mingled with 
the native race in a region from which they had 
no escape. This conjecture acquires some degree 
of probability from, or at least would account for, 
a circumstance observed by Captain Graah, that 
the inhabitants of this fiord, in particular, are 
of a different appearance from the ordinary Esqui- 
maux race, ‘*some of them having brown hair, 
and complexions so fair that the red tint of their 
cheeks was discernible ; and in person they are 
taller than the other Esquimaux.’”? The opinion, 
at any rate, that the east coast of Greenland in this 
latitude is at all seasons inaccessible to ships on 
account of an immovable barrier of ice, must give 
way before the simple fact of a ship’s gun being 
found on the shore of one of the fiords. No 
theory, or opinion founded on the state of the ice 
on the coast in one season, can overturn this 
simpie corroboration of Captain Scoresby’s opinion, 
founded on his personal experience and observa- 
tion, that the coast is at times open. In the nar- 
row sea between Iceland and the coast of Green- 
land, at Captain Graah’s farthest advance, latitude 
65. 18., it is probable that fields of ice may accu- 
mulate, and press upon the land for long periods ; 
but that this is a permanent junction of Iceland to 
the continent—while much narrower straits, in 
much higher latitades, are only occasionally, not 
deans blocked up—appears improbable. 

he coast between latitude 69 XN. and latitude 73 
N., which Captain Scoresby found accessible in 
1822, deserves investigation as much as the west 
side of this vast mass of land. The great inlets 
between Traill isle and Smith isle, about latitude 
72, called Davy’s Sound by Captain Scoresby, and 
that between Cape Brewsteg and Cape Tobin, 
about latitude 70, called Scoresby’s Sound, may 
lead to valuable fishing waters. hale oil, whale 
bone, seal skins, are almost the only products 
hitherto sought for from those polar regions ; but 
in so vast a portion of the earth, the ores of cop- 

t, lead, and other valuable metals, may probably 

found in situations accessible to modern enter- 
prise. Plumbago is already an object of specula- 
tion from those countries, a vessel having been 





sent this year to the usual whale or seal fishing, 
with orders to complete the lading, if necessary, 
with that mineral; and since this article was in 
type, we-observe the arrival at Leith of a vessel, 
the Eagle, with one hundred tons of black lead, 
from Operininck, in latitude 72. 45., within Davis’ 
Straits, where the vessel had been on a whale- 
fishing voyage: Guano is also a product searched 
for in those latitudes at present, but probably the 
search will be without success. The sea birds 
may be as numerous in the north as on the coasts 
producing guano, but their habits, regulated by 
natural circumstances, are different. In the low 
latitudes between or near the tropics, the night is 
always about the same length, and with little twi- 
light, and so dark that sea birds cannot discern 
their prey in the waters. They return to roost all 
the year round at sunset, on their native islet, 
which in time becomes covered with a bed of their 
excrements thirty or forty feet thick. In the 
higher latitudes the length of night is variable, and 
no such habit is formed. The six weeks of their 
breeding season is the only period of the year 
they are forced by any natural circumstance to re- 
turn to the same rock. By night, as well as by 
day, they can see to follow their food everywhere 
in summer, and to avoid their enemies ; and in 
winter they are forced to migrate by the incle- 
mency of the weather, and to change their habi- 
tations and haunts altogether. No such depots, 
therefore, of guano, similar to those in the tro- 
pical countries, can be expected in the high lati- 
tudes. 

From Captain Graah’s narrative, we learn a cir- 
cumstance, not specially noticed by Captain Graah 
himself, of great importance in missionary enter- 
prise. We find that the total population in this 
vast extent of country is estimated at about 6000 
individuals, of whom about 150 persons are Eu- 
ropeans. We learn, also, that there are ten mis- 
sionary stations, of which six belong to the Dan- 
ish Lutheran Church, and four to the Moravians, 
Herrnhuters, or United Brethren. There is con- 
sequently one missionary, at least, to every six 
hundred of the population, and some of these sta- 
tions have been established for about a hundred 
and twenty years. We learn, also, that the na- 
tives, for the sake of subsistence, are found con- 
gregated in groups of from 20 or 30 to 130 per- 
sons, at particular fishing stations on the coast, and 
that they are a remarkably docile, harmless race, 
without any fixed form of idolatry or superstition, 
and opposing no peculiar obstacle, but gross igno- 
rance, to the labors of the Christian missionary. It 
is with astonishment, therefore, that we gather 
from Captain Graah’s narrative that a very large 
— of this small native population is still 

eathen. He reckons the number of natives he 
fell in with between Cape Farewell and Danne- 
brog’s Isle, the most northerly point of his expedi- 
tion, at 600 individuals, or about one tenth of the 
whole population of the country, who had never 
heard the name of Christ. Of these, the nearest 
were within ten days’ journey of the missionary 
station of Fredericsthal, and all were in direct or 
indirect intercourse with the missionary and trading 
stations—were acquainted, and supplied, with 
snuff, beads, and other European articles, but not 
with the gospel. Captain Graah’s guide, Ernenck, 
and the son and wives of Ernenck, were occasion- 
ally living in the immediate neighborhood of the 
missionary station, and were all heathen. Captain 
Graah’s interpreter and companion in part of his 








journey was the commercial agent, Mathiesen— 
not, as we might naturally expect, a Christian mis- 
sionary, master of the language of the natives, and 
eager to seize the opportunity of mingling with the 
distant heathen—but a native, sufficiently instruct- 
ed by the missionaries in the Danish language to 
accompany Captain Graah as interpreter. We are 
unwilling to doubt the zeal and faithfulness in their 
vocation of the Christian missionaries who have 
been sent forth to this corner of the heathen world, 


in such numbers in proportion to its population. 
The two Egides, Crana, D 

have labored here, were unquestionably men of 
true missionary zeal, and devoted to their calling. 
The voluntary renunciation of all the comforts of 
civilized life, implied in living in even the best pro- 


vided of the Danish settlements on this coast, is a 


pledge of the sincerity of purpose, at their outset, 


in this missionary field, of the missionaries who 


from time to time leave Europe to devote them- 
selves to their vocation here. hat, then, can be 
the cause of such small and unsatisfactory results 
from a century of missionary labor in Greenland * 
We gather from incidental observations in Captain 
Graah’s narrative, the true cause, and it is instrac- 
tive to all who take an interest in the success of 
missionary undertakings. The missionary and his 
business are under, and secondary to, or connected 
with, the government functionary and his business, 
and the mercantile agent and his business. The 
natives must er oil and skins to trade with— 
must load and discharge vessels, transport goods, 
and do other work for the government, or for the 
Greenland company, which has a monopoly of the 
trade of the country from the Danish government, 
and cannot be spared, at the proper season for trav- 
elling, to convey the missionary to where his busi- 
ness calls him, nor spared to be instructed, or to 
instruct, in the Christian religion. It was with 
difficulty that Captain Graah, although furnished 
with letters to the functionaries and head agents at 
the different stations, and employed in the govern- 
ment service, could obtain the people, stores, and 
assistance necessary for his expedition. The de- 


e Vries, and others who 
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pendance of the missionaries upon the civil power, 
and their subordination to it, have deade.ed Chris- 
tian zeal and effort, even in this small sphere of ac- 
tion, and the missi has shrunk into the sala- 
ried and ceatinution of gove t, content 
to do what the state functionary mercantile 
agent allows him the means to do, and not attempt- 
ing todo more. The mixing also of mercantile 
pursuits, of trade or manufacture, or worldly gain, 
with the calling of a missionary—which is the 
principle acted upon in the missions of the Mora- 
vians, or United Brethren, both here and in the 
West Indies—is of deteriorating effect on the char- 
acter and influence of the missionary. A merchant- 
missionary, a planter-missionary, is not in the true 
position of a teacher of the Christian religion to 
customers who must sell their fish and buy their 
goods at his shop, or to slaves who must work on 
his plantation. It is impossible to combine the 
gospel and gain in the mind even of the Esqui- 
maux. If he think the gain made out of his labor 
exorbitant, he will reject the doctrine as an imposi- 
tion also, taught to him for the sake of the gain. 
The small success of these trading missions of the 
Danish government, and of the Dnited Brethren, 
during a century that they have been established, 
can only be ascribed to these eauses. The people 
whom they have to convert are neither numerous 
nor savage, nor addicted to any exclusive form of 
idolatry. If they are not Christians, the fault is 
not in them, but in their teachers. 

The progress made by Captain Graah in navi- 
gating along the coast between a barrier of ocean- 
ice and the shore, for upwards of five degrees of 
latitude, in a boat covered with skin, rowed by 
women, and incapable of sustaining the slightest 
shock, or of foreing a passage through the smallest 
obstruction from ice, is encouraging to the hopes 
that the Erebus and Terror, in navigating along a 
coast through similar impediments, may accom- 
plish the grand object of running between the bar- 
rier of ocean-ice and the American shore, and of 
reaching Behring’s Straits and the Pacifie Ocean. 





Wastine Power or Rivers.—The rivers which 
flow in the valleys of the Cordilleras ought rather to 
be called mountain torrents. Their inclination is 
very great, and their water the color of mud. The 
roar which the Maypu made as it rushed over the 
great rounded fragments, was like that of the sea. 
Amidst the din of rushing waters, the noise from the 
stones as they rattled one over another was most 
distinctly audible even from a distance. This rat- 
tling noise, night and day, may be heard along the 
whole course of the torrent. The sound spoke elo- 
quently to the geologist: the thousands and thou- 
sands of stones which, striking against each other, 
made the one dull uniform sound, were all hurrying 
in one direction. It was like thinking on time, 
where the minute that now glides past is irrecover- 
able. So was it with these stones: the ocean is their 
eternity ; and each note of that wild music told of 
one more step towards their destiny. It is not pos- 
sible for the mind to comprehend, except by a slow 
process, any effect which is produced by a cause 
which is repeated so often, that the multiplier itself 
conveys an idea not more definite than the savage 
implies when he points to the hairs of his head. As 
often as I have seen beds of mud, sand, and shingle 
accumulated to the thickness of many thousand feet, 
I have felt inclined to exclaim that causes, such as 


never have ground down and produced such an ef- 
fect. But, on the other hand, when listening to the 
rattling noise of these torrents, and calling to mind 
that whole races of animals have passed away from 
the face of the earth, and that during this whole pe- 
riod, night and day, these stones have gone rattlin 
onwards in their course, 1 have thought to myself, 
can any mountains, any continent, withstand such 
waste ?—Darwin’s Journal. 


Sir Robert Peel has selected the Reverend Dr. 
Wilberforce, the Dean of Westminster, as the suc- 
cessor of the late Bishop of Bath and Wells. The 
Very Reverend Dr. Wilberforce has been Dean of 
Westminster since the death of Dr. Ireland ; and will 
be, we hear, the youngest Bishop on the bench. 
Morning Chronicle. 


Tue Queen has conferred a pension of 200]. a year 
on Mr. Alfred Teffhyson, the poet; to whom, we 
fear, although he is related to those who are very 
be the modest income will be only too welcome. 
The Cambridge Independent says that “Sir Robert 
Peel did the thing very delicately, through Mr. Hal- 
lam the historian.” 


Tue Pope has thrown the library of printed books 





the present rivers and the present beaches could 


in the Vatican open to the public, and ordered the 
preparation of a catalogue for their use. 
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THE BLIND 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE BLIND SQUATTER. 


Neaarty four hundred miles up the Trinity river, 
Texas, at the extreme point to which the dat-bot. 
tom steamboats run up in search of cotton and 
other productions, is Robbins’ Ferry. Below, the 
river is narrow, with high steep banks, within the 
deep shadow of which the waters roll noiselessly 
and swiftly towards the ocean, while groves of 
somewhat stunted trees run down to the very edge 
of the cliffs: here, however, the stream expands 
into a broad and shallow lake, the shores of which 
are low, and even unsightly, as is generally the 
case in Texas. 

We arrived at a landing-place three miles below 
the junction of the lake and river late one night, 
and early the following morning [ was paddling up 
against the stream in a light bark canoe, which, 
having but a slight hald in the water, served bet- 
ter to stem the current than one of larger dimen- 
sions. For some time I continued within the 
shadows of the cliffs in comparative gloom ; but, 
after a somewhat fatiguing hour, my eye first 
caught a glimpse of the shadow lake, where I 
hoped to find sufficient abundance of wild-fowl to 

lut my most murderous appetite as a sportsman. 
The dawn had long since passed, but nature ap- 
peared yet asleep, so calm, so still was that almost 
untrodden spot. Gliding swiftly out of the influ- 
ence of the current, I aoe my canoe to stand 
motionless, while I gazed around. Far as the eye 
could reach, spread a perfect wilderness of waters, 
forward, to the right and to the left, perfectly un- 
ruffled, for not so much as a blade of grass or a 
leaf was stirring on the shore. Here and there 
rose huge trunks of trees, borne frora above by the 
almost periodical inundations, and which, reaching 
some shallow part, became stationary, uatil time 
and decay removed them by degrees from their 
resting-place. Snags were visible all around, 
while a low bushy island lay about a quarter of a 
mile to the southward. The waters sparkled in 
the sun, revealing at some distance the presence 
of hundreds of ducks, geese, and swans floating 
upon the surface. For some time they remained 
unheeded, so charmed was I by the quiet beauty 
of the landscape ; but at length the prospect of a 
late breakfast awoke my killing sities, and, 
raising my paddle, I gave a true Indian sweep, and 
glided noiselessly towards the little island above 
alluded to, 

My progress was rapid, but not a sound could 
have been. detected by any save an aboriginal. The 
bevy of ducks which had drawn me in that direc- 
tion was sailing towards the island, and I was 
within gun-shot long before I was perceived, as, 
the better to deceive them, I lay almost on my 
face at last, and paddled with my hands. At 
length I allowed the canoe to drift with whatever 
impulse it had previously received, and cautiously 
clutching my doubled-harreled apology for a Joe 
Manton, rose in the boat. Ere, however, I could 
gain my feet, crack! crack! went the ‘two bar- 
rels of a fowling-piece, a whistling was heard 
close to my ears, and the ducks, save and except a 
few victims, flew away with a loud rustling of 
wings. I was astounded. My first impulse was 
to return the fire at random, as the idea of Indians 
crossed my brain. I could, however, plainly detect 
the presence of a fowling-piece by the peculiar re- 
port, while it was clear the ducks had been the ob- 
ject aimed at. Still, the proximity of the lead to 
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my ears was far from pleasant, and I hastened to 
prevent a recurrence of so dangerous an experi- 
ment. ‘ Hollo! friend,’’ cried I, ina loud and 
somewhat angry voice, ‘‘ are you duck-shooting or 
man-shooting, because I should like to know?”’ 
A man rose instantly above the bushes. ‘ Mer- 
cifal Heaven,’’ cried he, ‘‘ have I wounded you, 
sirt Come in, I will explain this accident.’’ 

I readily complied, and a few minutes placed me 
beside the sportsman. I at once saw that he was 
blind. Nearly six feet high, thin, even gaunt, he 
presented a most remarkable appearance. Clothed 
in the ordinary garb of a backwoodsman, there 
was yet an intellectuality, and even nobility of 
character in his features, which struck me forcibly, 
while the sightless orbs at once revealed the cause 
of what had nearly proved a fatal accident. ‘‘ You 
are not alonet”’ said I, glancing curiously around 
the bushes. ‘‘ lam,” said he, with a smile, ** quite 
alone. But let me most sincerely beg your pardon 
for having endangered your life.’’ ‘* No excuses,”’ 
said I, depositing the victims of his volley at his 
feet ; ** but if you would explain to me how you 
are here alone, and how being here, you are thus 
employed, you will assuage a very strong feeling 
of curiosity.’’ ‘‘ With pleasure,’’ he replied, “ I 
owe you an explanation ; and besides,’’ he contin- 
ued, ‘‘ I believe we are countrymen, and this meet- 
ing gives me true delight.’’ ‘I am an English- 
man,’’ I said. ‘‘ And 1a Scotchman. In Britain 
it makes us countrymen; in a strange land it 
makes us brothers.’’ 

Strack by the blind man’s manner, I loaded, 
prairie fashion, a couple of corn-cob pipes, with 
some excellent leaf tobaeco, and handing him one, 
seated myself quietly by his side. Closing his 
eyes, from habit, as if to read the past, he was si- 
lent for a few moments. ‘‘ My name is Campbell,’’ 
he said at length, without further preface, ‘‘ and 
by trade I ama cabinet-maker. To begin at the 
beginning. When I was twenty, and that is not 
so long ago as you may think, I received an offer 
to go to New York. I was engaged to be mar- 
ried to a sweet cousin of mine. Poor Ellen! I 
could not go without her, and yet it was, they said, 
ower young to marry. Still the offer was good, 
and rather than I should lose the opportunity of 
advaneing myself, they all consented it should be 
a wedding. The day after our happy union we 
sailed for the far west. 

‘* We reached New York in safety; I entered 
upon my employment with a firm and settled de- 
termination to secure, if not fortune, at least com- 

tence. Wages were in those days very high ; 

was a good workman ; my master had confidence 
in me, and besides my wages as journeyman, paid 
me a salary as his foreman and clerk. As deter- 
mined to lose no opportunity of advancement, I 
kept all his books after my regular day’s work 
was done. I saved more than half my earnings, 
and was as happy, I believe, as an industrious 
honest man can be ; and if he, sir, cannot be happy, 
I know not who can.”’ ‘* Youare right,’’ said i: 
** an honest, sober, industrious working-man, with 
ample employmeat, re by his master, with 
a little family around him, should be the happiest 
of created beings. His wants are all supplied, 
without the cares and troubles of wealth.”” ‘ So 
it was with me; | was very happy. At the end 
of ten years I had saved a large sum, and then, 
and only then, my wife presented me with my first 
and only child. 

‘** With the consent, and by the advice even of 
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my employers, who had my true interests at heart, 
I determined to start in business for myself ; but 
not in New York. New Orleans was a money- 
making, busy place, and thither I removed. y 
success was unexpectedly great; my own work- 
manship was eagerly bought up, and I employed 
many men at the enormous wages of the south. 
Two misfortunes, however, now clouded my felic- 
ity ; both attributable, I fear, to my desire for in- 
dependence. The south did not agree with my 
wife, and ere I could restore her to a genial eli- 
mate, she died. Sir, my sorrow was the sorrow, 
I hope, of a man and a Christian ; buat I felt it 
sorely. He only who has seen wife or child re- 
moved from him by death, can estimate my feel- 
ings. Existence for a time was a blank. I worked 
mechanically, but no more did her cheerful voice 
encourage my labors. I ate, I drank ; ah, sir! it 
was then I missed her; at the morning meal, at 
dinner, over the tea board. As my eyes rested on 
the empty chair on the opposite side of my little 
table, t could see in it the accustomed form; and 
then my heart seemed to turn cold, and the very 
blood cease to flow. He who has not lost a wife 
or child, knows not real sorrow in this world. It 
is the severest trial man ever is put to. Well, sir, 
she died, and I was left alone with a little image 
of herself, my Ellen. A gayer, happier being 
never lived—always smiling, always singing. In 
time, she brought back some glimpse of joy to my 
soul. 

‘*One morning I awoke with a peculiar sensa- 
tion at my heart—I had caught the yellow-fever. 
I wilh not detail the history of this illness. Suffice, 
that it was three months ere I was restored to 
health ; and then, by some extraordinary accident, 
it proved that I was blind; while my business was 
gone from me. I knew not what to do. You 
know, sir, the usual course of ruined men in New 
Orleans : they sell off secretly, shut their shutters, 
write G. T. T. (Gone to Texas) on the door, and 
are no more heard of. But I, sir, could not do 
this. I was, however, no longer fit for business : 
a quiet retreat in the woods was my best course 
of proceeding. Besides, my health was shattered, 
and [ should not have lived in New Orleans. Ac- 
cordingly, I contrived to raise a thousand dollars 
when I wound up my accounts, and with this 
and a negro slave, I and my child started for 
Texas. Blind, I was not fit to cope with men, 
and my object, therefore, was to retire, as far as 
was consistent with safety, into the woods. 

‘** Eight years ago, I journeyed up this river, 
and reached this very spot. Francisco, my negro, 
was a devoted and faithful fellow, and worked 
hard, because I was a guod master to him. We 
erected a hut upon yonder shore: it was a labori- 
ous operation ; but it was at length completed. I 
have said I was a cabinet-maker: so was my 
negro ; we therefore furnished the place elegantly 
for a backwoods dwelling. 

**Now to speak of my daughter. When we 
left New Orleans she was eight years old, and up 
to that age had been educated most carefully, her 
existence being, of course, that of a town girl. 
You know, sir, the lazy luxurious habits of the 
pestilential city, and how little they fit one for 
roughing life in the woods. Well, Nelly was 
transplanted hither, preserving and increasing her 
accomplishments, and yet has she become a perfect 
prairie bird. Her fingers ply the rude needle re- 
— to make these coarse garments: she and 


neisco prepare them for use. We have a fe- 
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male slave, Francisco’s wife, but hers is out-door 
work; and Nelly makes butter, cooks, ay, sir, 
and even cleans. And she is quite happy, sing- 
ing all day long ; and if an hour can be found fora 
book, she is in paradise. 

‘Singular as it may seem, I do most of the 
hunting : at all events, all the wild-fow! shooting. 
With the dawn I am up; and in my dug-out, 
which I pull, while Nelly steers, I land here, and 
conceai myself in the bushes, while she returns to 
prepare breakfast. With my loss of sight I have 
testy an additional strength of a I can 

etect immediately the approach of the ducks and 
geese on the water, and if once they come near 
enough, am sure not to waste my powder and shot. 
After about a couple of hours she returns for me, 
Her time is now nearly up: you shall see her, 
and breakfast at New inbargh.” 

At this instant a diminutive sail caught my eye 
at the distance of a hundred yards. Rising, I per- 
ceived a small canoe gliding before a slight breeze 
which had arisen, a | rapidly approaching. The 
foresail and mainsail concealed its occupant; but 
presently a melodious voice was heard carolling a 
merry ditty. 

‘*There is my child,”’ said Campbell, his voice 
hushed to a whisper ; ‘‘ there is my child. I never 
hear her sing but I see her mother before me.”’ 

‘* Well, father,”’ cried Nelly, taking in her 
little sail: ‘‘ no ducks for me to pick up? not one. 
You are unlucky this morning.” 

At this moment she caught sight of my naval 
uniform, and stopped short. ‘* This gentleman 
was kind enough to pick them up for me, and you 
must give him a seat in the boat.” 

Nelly approached. Though tanned by the sun, 
ope could still see the blue-eyed Scotch girl in her. 
Light curls fell from beneath a vast straw-hat over 
her shoulders, while a simple fur pelisse, and buck- 
skin mocassins, with red worsted stockings, was all 
her visible attire. But never had I seen anythin 
more graceful or more elegant. A woman, an 
yet a girl, she had evidently the feelings of the 
first, with the joyous artlessness of the second. 
We were friends directly. 

In a few minutes more we were sailing for the 
shore, and in a quarter of an hour were in sight of 
New Edinburgh. To my surprise I discovered a 
substantial log hut, several outhouses, Indian corn- 
fields, while pumpkins, &c., flourished around in 
abundance. T'wo cows were grazing in the neigh- 
borhood ; as many horses were near them; while 
pigs and fowls were scattered in all directions. I 
was amazed, the blind Scotchman’s industry was so 
novel in Texas. I expressed my surprise. ‘* Eight 
years of perseverance can do much,’’ said Campbell 
quietly: ‘* thank Heaven I am very happy, and 
my Nelly will not be left a beggar.’’ ‘* But you 
must find her a steady, heehee young 
fellow for a husband,”’ replied I, ‘‘ to preserve all 
this.”’ ‘‘ I think,’’ said he, smiling, ‘‘ if you were 
to ask Nelly, she would tell you that that was 
done already.”’ The slightly heightened color of 
the maiden was her only answer, and at that’ mo- 
ment we reached the landing, where the ne 
couple and their pickaninnies were standing. The 
slaves were sleek and hearty, and showed their 
white teeth merrily. 

Campbell led the way to the house, which 
was, for Texas, superabundantly furnished. Com- 
fort was everywhere, and abundance. The break- 
fast was, to a hunter, delicious, consisting of cof- 
fee, hot corn-cakes, venison steaks, and wild 
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honey, while a cold turkey graced the centre of 
the board. What I enjoyed, however, better even 
than the breakfast, was the attention of the daugh- 
ter to her blind father. He seated himself at the 
board, and Nelly having first helped me, supplied 
all his wants with a care and watchfulness which 
was delightful to behold. She anticipated all his 
desires, her whole soul being seemingly bent to 
give him pleasure. She was, in fact, more like 
a mother with achild, than a daughter with a 
father in the prime of life. Breakfast concluded, 
we talked again of his history, particularly since 
his arrival in Texas. 

The routine of the day was simple enough, as 
they explained to me. The negroes overlooked 
by the father and daughter, worked in the fields 
from dawn until six in the evening, the father 
fashioning some rural implement, an axe or plough 
handle, while the daughter plied her needle. They 
breakfasted at half-past six, dined at half-past 
eleven, and supped at six; after this last meal, 
Nelly generally read to her father for two hours. 
Their library was good, including several standard 
works, and the four first volumes of ‘*‘ Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal.” 

Campbell went out into the air after a while to 
talk to the negroes, and I was left alone with Nelly. 
I took advantage of his absence to learn more of her 
character. Never was I more delighted. Not a re- 
gret, not a wish for the busy world of which she read 
so much: while it was quite clear to me that her 





lover, whoever he was, had only succeeded by 
— to reside with the father. To leave her | 

lind parent seemed to her one of those impossibil- | 
ities which scarcely even suggested itself to her | 
mind. Yes! Nelly Campbell was a sweet crea- | 
ture, perhaps the only true romantic recollection I 
bore with me from Texas. 
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I remained with them all day: I visited their 
whole farm ; I examined Nelly’s favorite retreat, 
in a grove at the rear of the house, and then I left 
them. We parted with a regret which was mu- 
tual: a regret which, strange to say, was quite 

inful on my side, and I never saw them again. 
Still I did not lose sight of them. I always 
wrote by the steamer to Nelly; and many a | 
letter did I obtain in reply. More and more did 
discover that she was a daughter only, and that 
even a husband must for a time hold a second 
place in her heart. At length she wrote—‘‘ And 
now, sir, | am married, and] am very happy, 
though I almost sometimes regret the step, as I 
can no longer give my whole time to my dear 
blind father. He is, however, so happy himself, 
that I must resign myself to be Jess his nurse, es- 
pecially as the only quarrel John and I ever have, 
is as to who shall wait on him. If he has lost part 
of his daughter, he has found ason.”’ This picture 
of happiness made me thoughtful, and I owned 
that, great as is the blessing of civilization, and vast 
and grand as are the benefits of communion with 
your fellows, a scene of felicity might yet be found 
in the woods. Though I am a strong lover of 
mankind, and wish to be among them, and to enjo 
the advantages of civilization, yet do I think, if 
were an old blind man, I would be a backwood 
squatter, with a daughter such as Nelly. 

I heard no more from them, as I soon after re- 
turned to England, and the busy life of the world 
and other avocations have always prevented me 
writing, Should I, however, ever revisit Texas, 
my first care will be to run up the Trinity, and 
once more enjoy hospitality at the table of the 
Burnp Squatter. 





GOOD COUNSEL OF CHAUCER. 
“ Written on his death-bed, lying in his anguish.” 
(MODERNIZED BY R. H. H.) 


Fy from the crowd and dwell with Truthfulness ; 
Make what thou hast suffice, though it be small, 
For hoard brings hate, and climbing, doubts dis- 
tress ; 
Struggle breeds envy, good grows blind o’er all. 
Taste thou no more than to thy fair share fall : 
Read well thyself who others read’st so clear, 
And Truth shall thee deliver, there ’s no fear. 


Vex not thy heart each failure to redress, 

In trust of * her who turneth like a ball ; 
Great rest doth stand in little business ; 

See that thou dost not spurn against a nall ; t 

Strive not as doth a pitcher with a wall; 
Judge well thyself who others judgest clear, 
And Truth shall thee deliver, there ’s no fear. 


What Heaven sends, take thou in obedience ; 

The wrestling of this world includes a fall : 

Here is no home ; here is but wilderness : 
Pilgrim, go forth !—forth beast out of thy stall ! 
Look up on high and thank the God of all! 

Leave base desires, and let thy soul thee steer, 

And Truth shall thee deliver, there ’s no fear. 

Jerrold’s Magazine. 


* Meaning— But trust to, &c. + Nall—a nail. 





THE NEST AMONG THE GRAVES. 


Tue cloudless sun went down 
Upon a church-yard scene, 

And there a quiet nest I mark’d 
Hid in an evergreen, 

As wandering mid the hallow’d mound 
With velvet verdure drest, 

I paus’d where two sweet sisters lay 
In death’s unbroken rest. 


There was a marble seat 
Beside that couch of clay, 

Where oft the mournful mother sate 
To pluck the weeds away, 

And bless each infant bud, 
And every blossom fair, 

That breath’d a sigh of fragrance round 
The idols of her care. 


The unfledg'd birds had flown 
Far from their nest away, 

Yet still within the imprisoning tomb 
Those gentle sleepers lay ; 

But | as those bright-wing’d birds 
Forsook the sheltering tree, 


And soar’d with joyous flight to heaven, 
Such shall their rising be. 


Mrs. Sigourney. 














20 ASCENT OF THE WETTERHORN. 


From the Atheneum. 
ASCENT OF THE WETTERHORN, OR PEAK OF 
TEMPESTS, 


IN THE VALLEY OF GRINDELWALD, CANTON OF 
BERNE. 


Tue Berne and Zurich journals lately announced, 
as we mentioned at the time, that the central peak 
of the Wetterhorn, one of the highest of the Ober- 
land Alps, had been ascended by a young English- 
‘man, the son of Dr. Speer, a feat heretofore unac- 
complished, and not unattended with difficulties 
and danger. We have now the pleasure to pub- 
lish an interesting and personal narrative of that 
bold and hazardous adventure. 


The valley of Grindelwald, situated in the heart 
of the Bernese Oberland, may justly be considered 
the formidable rival to that celebrated spot, above 
which towerthe mighty masses of the monareh of 
all European mountains. It is true the valley of 
Grindelwald cannot boast the presence of a Mont 
Blanc ; it is, nevertheless, the chosen spot around 
which the giants of the Swiss Alps have, as if by 
one consent, grouped themselves. 

This valley is bounded, on its southern aspect, 
by three mountains, the loftiest (if we except the 

insteraarhorn) of the whole range ; to the right, 
the Klein Eiger, or Great Giant, in the centre the 
Mettenberg surmounted by the Shreckhorn, (peak 
of Terror,) and on theleft the three summits of 
the Wetterhorn, (peak of Tempests ;) the first of 
these (the Eiger,) attains the height of 12,000 
feet; the second, 13,291 feet; the last, 12,194 
feet above the sea level. Seen from the village 
of Grindelwald, they present the appearance of 
stupendous walls of rock, rising almost vertically 
for thousands of feet; these vast black masses are 
surmounted by fields of snow and jee; which, in 
their turn, are crowned by the peaks themselves ; 
whilst in the wide intervals which exist between 
the three mountains, the two seas of ice, known 
as the superior and inferior glacier of Grindelwald, 
stream downwards into the valley to the very 
verge of the pastures. Until of late years, the 
prevailing opinion existing in the vicinity was, 
that these summits were jnaccessible ; experience 
had, however, (in the case of one of them,) proved 
the contrary; the Shreckhorn, or peak of Terror, 
having been surmounted by three Swiss natural- 
ists, with their guides, after imminent danger and 
difficuity, leaving on the summit an undeniable 
proof of their achievement in the shape of a flag- 
staff, which I afterwatds discovered through a tel- 
escope ; nevertheless, by the guides and chamois 
hunters of Grindelwald, the exploit is not yet 
credited. 

The untrodden summit of the central or great 
peak of the Wetterhorn had therefore been to me 
an object of ambition for months ; it was not, how- 
ever, until my arrival at Interlacken that I pro- 
ceeded to obtain information as to the feasibility 
of my project. Among the resident guides, there 
were but two really good mountaineers; by one 
of these 1 was informed that all attempts to scale 
the Wetterhorn from Grindelwald had proved 
fruitless, and that the only plan was to proceed to 
the Grimsel, (situated at a eight of 6,570 feet,) 
on the southern slope of the great chain, and that 
here we should meet the most intrepid and adven- 
turous mountaineers of the Bernese Oberland—the 
men by whom the invincible Jungfrau had beew 
successfully conquered some years previous. Act- 





ing, therefore, on the advice of this guide, whom 
I immediatel ged, we started from Inter- 
lacken, on Thursday, the 4th of July, at six 
e’clock in the evening, arriving at Grindelwald at 
ten P.M. 1 now had full opportunity of satisfy- 
ing myself as regards the previous statement of 
the guide, which I found to be perfectly correct. 
We therefore left Grindelwald the arte | morn- 
ing, proceeding across the Great Shiedeck, pass- 


ing at the foot of the glaciers of Schwartzwald 


and Rosenlaui, &c., and arriving at Meyringen at 
eight in the evening. We again left at an early 
hour, continuing our course up the valley of the 
Aar, passing the villages of Inn Grand and Gutta- 
nen, and the celebrated fall of the Aar at Han- 
deck. Since our departure from Meyringen, the 
ascent had been continual, as was now testified by 
the frequent occurrence of large patches of snow, 
and by the presence of a few immense avalanches, 
which impeded our course in no trifling degree. 
Vegetation was visibly decreasing as we ap- 
ed the Grimsel, the Alpine rose alone flour- 
ishing in these wild regions, whilst the fallen 
masses of rock, a few blasted pines, and the 
roaring of innumerable torrents, bore melancholy 
testimony to the unbridled fury of the wintry ele- 
ments—the whirlwind, the snow-storm, and the 
falling avalanche. On our arrival at the Grimsel, 
a consultation was held between the hgst, (a hardy 
old mountaineer,) myself, and three of the guides 
as to the proceedings to be adopted, and also as 
regards the probable result of the undertaking. 
This terminated satisfactorily ; two of the boldest, 
J. Jaun and Caspar Alphanalph, volunteered to 
accompany me, and as both one and the other had 
trodden the summit of the Jungfrau, I instantly 
placed all confidence in them; and leaving them 
in company with my former guide to prepare for 
our expedition, I retired early, knowing that the 
ensuing night would necessarily be spent on the 
glacier of the Aar—a locality not very favorable 
to repose. The morning broke without a cloud, 
and I found the three mountaineers fully equipped 
with hatchets, ropes, crampons, long poles shod 
with iron, blue veils, &c., not forgetting provis- 
ions for two days, and the flag, which we fondly 
hoped should bear testimony of the forthcoming 
exploit. On leaving the Grimsel, our course lay 
among fallen rocks, up a desolate valley, bounded 
on the left by the Leidelhorn, and on the right by 
the Juchliberg and the Broniberg. This valley 
(situated about 7,000 feet above the Mediterra- 
nean) appeared gradually to enlarge, and we per- 
ceived its further extremity to be closed from side 
to side by a wal! of dingy-looking ice, rising ver- 
tically between two and three hundred feet in 
height; this was the termination of the glacier of 
the Aar. Having attained the summit of this 
wall, by sealing the rocks on its border, we per- 
ceived the vast glacier of the Aar itself spread out 
before us for many miles, and surrounded by the 
gigantic peaks of the Finsteraarhorn, Shreckhorn, 
raarhorn, Vischerhorner, ang Lauteraarhorn, 
the former rising to the height of 14,000 feet ; the 
remainder ranging between 11,000 and 13,000 
above the sea level. Following the course of the 
terminal moraine, we reached the pure unsullied 
surface of the glacier itself, which we now found 
thickly spread with crevasses, all running parallel 
with each other; the majority of these being filled 
with snow, considerable caution was necessary in 
sounding them with the poles, previous to trusting 
the body to so frail and deceptive a support. Pro- 
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ceeding thus along the centre of the glacier for 
three hours, we arrived opposite the little hut, 
constructed for M. Agassiz, [see Atheneum, No. 
717,} in order to enable him to carry out more 
fully his experiments on the increase and advance 
of the glaciers. Situated fully 300 feet above the 
level of the ice, it is in a great measure sheltered 
from the fall of avalanches and from the effects of 
those hurricanes and snow-sterms to which these 
elevated regions are so liable. The sun was now 
gradually declining, the innumerable ice-bound 
peaks and glaciers being lit up by its last rays, 
until the whole chain presented the appearance of 
burnished gold. This magnificent spectacle sud- 
denly ceased, and every object resumed its ghastly 
blaish tinge, as the shades of night shut them out 
from our view, merely leaving the white out- 
line of the nearer peaks discernible. We now 
attempted to obtain a few hours’ sleep, after taking 
every possible precaution to guard against the 
severe cold; in this latter we partially succeeded. 
Sleep, however, was tardy in its approaches, 
the novelty of the situation being too exciting. 
Towards midnight, several vast avalanches fell, 
with the roar of the loudest thunder, on the oppo- 
site side of the glacier. This was quite sufficient 
to banish all drowsy sensations ; we were soon, 
therefore, on foot, preparing in earnest for the 
anticipated seventeen hours of climbing over snow 
and glacier. The first point to be accomplished 
was, the descent to the surface of the glacier, into 
the recesses of which (owing to its disruptured 
condition) we found it necessary to penetrate, 
finding ourselves at the bottom of a well, round 
three sides of which walls of ice rose almost ver- 
tically. Up these walls it was necessary to 
ascend, in order to effect our exit from our cold 
dismal prison. Jaun, our guide chef, commenced 
cutting out steps in the ice, and in a short time we 
all emerged from our retreat, and stood safely on 
the glacier of the Laateraar, at its junction with 
that of the Finsteraar. The former descends from 
the Shreekhorn and Col de Lauteraar; the latter 
from the Finsteraarhorn, and its attendant peaks. 
Our course was now directed across the glacier 
towards the Abschwung, along the base of which 
we cautiously proceeded, the ice at this early 
period being dangerously slippery. The doubtful 
crevasses were sounded and the yawning ones 
avoided as far as possible; these at length (on our 
attaining an elevation of 9,000 feet) ceased in 
a great degree, and the surface of the glacier 
appeared covered for miles in extent with a thick 
coat of unsullied and unbroken snow, whilst in 
front of us, and fully three hours’ march distant, 
rose the Col de Lauteraar, 10,000 feet in height, 
hitherto considered impracticable. Its brilliant 
white crest being cut out in the strongest relief 
against the deep blue sky tempted us into the 
belief that it was close at hand; we soon, how- 
ever, became aware of our inability to calculate 
distances in regions where the vast size of the sur- 
rounding objects, combined with the peculiar light 
Teflected from the snow and glaciers, baffle any 
such attempt. For hours we continued surmount- 
ing long slopes of snow, sinking at every step 
half way to the knee, and as yet no visible decrease 
of distance appeared. At length we reached the 
first range of those great crevasses usually found 
at the foot of the steepest ascents ; among these it 
was to proceed with the utmost caution ; 
the whole party were lashed together, and we 
threaded our way through this labyrinth of blue 
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and ghastly abysses to the very foot of the re- 


‘doubted Col de Lauteraar, which now rose quasi- 


perpendicularly far above our heads for many hun- 
dreds of feet, whilst on its ridge we perceived a 
mass of overhanging snow, which from its threat- 
ening — eaused us great uneasiness ; in fact, 
a more formidable or apparently inaccessible bar- 
rier could scarcely be witnessed ; it was, never- 
theless, necessary to surmount it, and the question 
now was, how is it to be done? At our feet lay 
a large crevasse, on the opposite side of which the 
wall of snow rose immediately, not leaving the 
smallest space on which to place the foot. Our 
head guide, however, nothing daunted, by means 
of his Jong alpenstock, succeeded in excavating a 
hole in the snow, into which we might jump with- 
out much danger of falling into the yawning guif 
below ; he first crossed, and extending his baton 
to assist the next comer, I seized the friendly aid 
and jumped; the snow, however, gave way, and 
I remained suspended, over the abyss, grasping 
with all my strength the extended pole ; from this 
perilous position | was instantly reseved, and the 
rest of the guides having crossed in safety, we 
found ourselves clinging to the wall of snow which 
constitutes the southern aspect of the Col. The 
ascent now commenced in earnest, the first guide 
having been relieved by the second in command, 
who (hatchet in hand) assiduously dashed holes in 
the snow in whieh to place the hands and feet ; 
the steepness of the Col beiagSuch that the neces- 
sary inclination of the body forwards, whieh all 
ascents require, brought the chest and face in close 
contact with the snow, the excessive brilliancy of 
which, notwithstanding our blue glasses and veils, 
proved singularly annoying. In this eritical pesi- 
tion our progress upwards was of necessity very 
slow, the advance of the foot from one step te the 
succeeding one being a matter of careful consid- 
eration, as’a slip, the least inclination backwards, 
or even giddiness, must inevitably have proved 
fatal to one or other of the party. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the efforts of the hardy mountaineers, the 
summit of the Col was at length attained, five 
hours after our departure from the night encamp- 
ment. For some time previous our sphere of 
vision had necessarily been limited by the interpo- 
sition of the Col de Lauteraar; its crest, how- 
ever, being attained, we beheld a great portion of 
Switzerland stretched out like a map far below, 
whilst on either side rose the summits of those 
gigantic barriers which bound the Valley of Grin- 
delwald. On the left the great and little Shreck- 
horn and the Mettenberg, and on the right the 
po ate of our,ambition, the three peaks of the 

etterhorner, the Wetterhorn, the Mittalhorn, 
and Rosenhorn ; below us lay the fields of snow 
which descend from these summits and crown the 
— glacier of Grinde)wald. 

t was now deemed necessary to descend a por- 
tion of the opposite side of the Col we had just 
surmounted, previous to arriving at the foot of the 
great peak, which appeared to rise in close prox- 
imity to the height of 2,150 feet above the plateau 
of saow on which we stood, and which in itself 
attained an elevation of 10,000 feet. We now 
began our descent, which, although not so steep 
as our previous ascent, was perhaps more nervous ; 
the precipices of ice and snow, together with the 
wide crevasses thickly spread at their feet, being 
constantly before the eyes. Great stress being 
jaid on the ropes and hatchets, this descent was in 
turn safgly accomplished, and we again began to 
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22 ASCENT OF THE WETTERHORN. 


ascend slope after slope of snow, (at times thread- 
ing our way with much difficulty among the gap- 
ing crevasses, all of which presented the appear- 
ance of the deepest azure,) our course bein 
directed towards the base of the superb cen 
peak, known as the Mittalhorn, which now tow- 
ered above our heads, apparently a huge pyramid 
of the purest ice and snow. To me it appeared so 
impossible to scale it, that I ventured to inquire 
of the guides whether they expected to attain the 
summit; to this they replied, that they assuredly 
did so. I, therefore, held my peace, thinking 
myself in right good company, and the south- 
western aspect of the peak being deemed, to all 
appearance, the most practicable, we began the 
pe na task of scaling this virgin mountain. The 
ascent in itself strongly resembled that of the Col 
de Lauteraar described above ; its duration, how- 
ever, being longer, and the coating of ice and 
snow being likewise more dense, the steps hewn 
out with the hatchet a to be enlarged with 
the feet preparatory to changing our position. In 
this singular manner we slowly ascended, diggin 
the left hand into the hole above our heads, le 
by the hatchet of the advancing guide, and grad- 
ually drawing up the foot into the next aperture ; 
the body reclining full length on the snow between 
each succeeding step ; in this truly delectable sit- 
uation, our eyes were, every moment, greeted with 
the view of the vast precipices of ice stretching 
above and below; impressing constantly on our 
mind, the idea that one false step might seal the 
fate of the whole party ; connected as we were one 
to the other, such in fact might easily have been 
the case. We had now been three hours on the 
peak itself, and the guides confidently affirmed 
that in another hour (if no accident oceurred) we 
should attain the summit; the banner was accord- 
ingly prepared, and after a few minutes’ repose, 
taken by turning cautiously round and placing our 
backs against the snow, we stretched upwards 
once more, the guides singing national songs, and 
the utmost gaiety pervading the whole party at the 
prospect of so successful a result. The brilliant 
white summit of the peak appeared just above us, 
and when within thirty or forty feet of its apex, 
the guide hf considerately thinking that his em- 
ployer would naturally wish to be the first to tread 
this unconquered summit, reversed the ropes, and 

‘acing me first in the line, directed me to take the 

atchet and cautiously cut the few remaining steps 
necessary. These injunctions I obeyed to the best 
of my abilities, and at one o’clock precisely, the 
red banner fluttered on the summit of the central 
peak of the Wetterhorn. 

We had thus, after three days’ continual ascent 
from the level of the plain, attained a height of 
12,154 feet. Up to this period, our attention had 
been too much occupied in surmounting the oppos- 
ing obstacles which lay in our route, to allow us 
to contemplate with attention, the astonishing pan- 
orama, which gradually unfolded itself. The 
summit being under our feet, we had ample leisure 
to examine the relative position of the surrounding 

aks, the greater portion of which appeared to 
fie far beneath us. To the north we perceived the 
Faulhorn and the range of mountains skirting the 
Lake of Brienz ; behind these the passage of the 
Brunig, together with the lakes of Lungerne and 
Lucerne, on the banks of which rise the pyramids 
of the Righi and the Mont Pilate, the summits of 
which (the boast of so many tourists) appeared as 
mole-hills. ‘Towards the east, the eye wanders 





over an interminable extent of snow-clad summits, 
extending to the utmost verge of the horizon, a 
perfect ocean of mountains. Turning to the 
south, however, we there perceive*the monarchs 
of these Bernese Alps rising side by side, the 
Rosenhorn and Berglistock raise their snow-clad 
crests in close proximity ; separated from them by 
the Col de Lauteraar, we perceived the ru 
Shreckhorn, aptly denominated the Peak of Ter- 
ror, whilst the loftiest of the group, the Finster- 
aarhorn, appears peering among his companions. 
To the right of these two peaks, the brilliant Vis- 
cherhoerner next came into view, beyond which 
we discover the three celebrated sister summits of 
the Eiger, the Mounch, and the Jungfrau; the 
whole group exceeding the height of 12,000 feet. 
At the base of these gigantic masses lies the Wen- 
gern Alp, apparently a mere undulation; whilst 
far below the outline of the village of Grindelwald 
may be faintly discerned, the river Lutchinen 
winding, like a silver thread, through the valley. 
On all sides of the peak on which we now stood 
(on the summit of which a dozen persons could 
scarcely assemble) we beheld vast glittering preci- 
pices ; at the foot of these lie the plains of snow 
which contribute to the increase of the numerous 
glaciers, situated still lower, viz., to the left the 
superior glacier of Grindelwald and that of Lau- 
teeraar, to the right the glaciers of Gauli, of Reu- 
fen, and of Rosenlaui, out of which rose the peaks 
of the Wellhorn, the Losenhorn, and Engel- 
horner. 

Many anxious Jooks were now cast in this direc- 
tion; the guides having determined to reach 
Rosenlaui through this unexplored region. We 
had mained above twenty minutes on the sum- 
mit, exposed to a violent wind and intense cold, 
although in the plain, on that day, the thermometer 
of Fahrenheit stood at 93 degrees in the shade. 
The sudden appearance of a few fleecy clouds far 
below, caused us some misgivings; we therefore 
(after firmly securing the flag-staff) commenced 
our descent on the opposite side of the peak to that 
by which we had ascended, in order to reach the 
plains of snow surmounting the great glacier of 
Rosenlaui. From the excessive steepness of this 
slope, and the absence of crevasses, it was deemed 
advisable to sit and slide down the snow, guiding 
our course with the poles. In this manner we 
descended with the greatest rapidity to the plateau. 
Here again great caution was required, many of 
the crevasses being covered with a slight coating 
of fresh snow, incapable of sustaining the weight 
of the human body. After crossing this plateau 
we arrived at the foot of the Tosenhorn. This is 
a lofty peak, situated at the junction of the gla- 
ciers of Rosenlaui and Reufen, which at this point 
become identified with the great slope of snow 
descending from the Wetterhorner. This region 
being a terra incognita like the preceding, our 
advance was slow and wavering; and on the 
descent of the Tosenhorn the difficulties appeared 
rather to increase than diminish ; the loose rocks 
and stenes covering the southern aspect of the 
peak, receding continually from under the feet, 
and falling in showers over the precipice ; below 
which, at a fearful depth, we could discern the 
deep blue crevasses and bristling minarets of the 
glacier of Rosenlauvi. Quitting the rocks, we 
again found ourselves on slopes of snow so verti- 
cal that for a long period of time it was necessary 
to descend backwards as if on a ladder—the 
hatchet being in full play. At the foot of one of 
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these slopes, the snow -broke suddenly away, 
leaving a crevasse, apparently about four yards in 
width, the opposite border of which was fully 
twenty feet lower than that on which we stood ; 
this at first sight appeared insurmountable, the 
guides themselves being bewildered, and all giving 
advice in one breath ; we were at this time cling- 
ing to the slope of snow, over the very verge of 
the blue gulph below. Jaun at length volunteered 
the hazardous experiment of clearing it at a bound 
—this he accordingly did, arriving safely on the 
inferior border. The ropes being detached, the 
remainder of the party mustered resolution, and 
desperation giving fresh courage, we all in turn 
came flying across the crevasse upon the smooth 
snow below. Our successful triumph over this 
alarming obstacle having greatly inspirited us, we 
prepared to cross a narrow slope of ice, on which 
our leader was diligently hacking a few steps; a 
sudden rumbling sound, however, arrested our 
attention—the rear guides drew the rest back with 
the ropes with violence, and the next moment an 
avalanche thundered down over the slope we had 
been preparing to cross, leaving the whole party 
petrified with horror at the narrowness of their 
escape. The clouds of fine snow in which we 
had been enveloped having subsided, we again 
descended, during three hours, a succession of 
steep walls of ice and snow ; reaching the glacier 
of Rosenlaui at five o’clock, P.M. ‘The passage 
of this glacier resembles in every respect that of 
the far-famed glacier de Bossons on the Mont 
Blanc, the crevasses being so numerous as to leave 
mere ridges of ice interposed between them ; and 
these ridges being the only means of progress, the 
eye was constantly exposed to the view of the 


opronnting gulphs of ice which, at every step, 
y 


appear ready to swallow up the unfortunate indi- 
‘vidual whose presence of mind should fail; whilst 
the pinnacles of ice rising over head, often totter 
upon their unsteady foundations. In our present 
fatigued condition, the passage of the glacier was 
indeed highly perilous; the extreme caution and 
courage of the guides fortunately prevented the 
occurrence of any serious accident, and at eight, 
P. M., we bade a final adieu to those fields of 
snow and ice-bound peaks, over which our course 
had been directed for seventeen consecutive hours. 
All danger was now past, and the excitement 
having ceased, the tedious descent over rocks and 
fallen pines became insufferably fatiguing. The 
baths of Rosenlaui were still far below at our 
feet ; whilst the sombre hue of the pine forests, 
stretching down into the valley, formed a striking 
contrast to the uninterrupted glare of so many pre- 
vious hours. Night was now gradually throwing 
its veil over the surrounding objects; the glim- 
mering of lights soon became visible, and at nine, 
P. M., we all arrived safely at the baths of Rosen- 
laui, where, for several hours, considerable excite- 
ment’ had prevailed—the flag fluttering on the 
summit of the peak having been discovered, b 
means of a powerful telescope. Four small biac 
dots had likewise been noticed at an immense 
height on the otherwise unsullied snow, which 
dots having been likewise seen to change their 
position, the inhabitants of the valleys wisely con- 
cluded that another of their stupendous mountains 
was in a fair way of losing its former prestige of 
invincibility. 

On the following morning I took leave of the 
two intrepid chamois hunters, to whom, on several 
occasions, during the previous eventful day, I had 
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owed my preservation. I was shortly afterwards 
informed that these poor fellows (though so hardy) 
were confined by an illness arising from the sever- 
ity of their late exploit. For myself, I escaped 
with the usual consequences of so Jong an expo- 
sure to the snow in these elevated regions, viz., 
the loss of the skin of the face, together with 
inflammation of the eyes, and accompanied by my 
remaining guide, who was likewise in a very dole- 
ful condition, we recrossed the Great Shiedeck, 
arriving at Interlacken the 10th of July. 
We here Jearnt, for the first time, that two days 
revious to our ascent some Swiss gentlemen, 
indignant at the idea of allowing ‘* un Anglais’’ to 
be the first to scale their virgin peak, had, in com- 
pany with three chamois hunters, made another 
attempt from Grindelwald. To our gratification 
it proved a failure ; the parties, having mistaken 
their locality, ascended a peak, the summit of 
which had been first reached in 1844, by the same 
men who had so ably assisted me in the ascent 
just described. 
Paris, August 20th, 1845. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
‘SENTIMENT OF PREEXISTENCE.”’ 


Tuis is an expression of Sir Walter Scott 
for a peculiar feeling which he is supposed to 
have been the first to describe.* The deserip- 
tion is thrown into the mouth of Henry Ber- 
tram on his return to Ellangowan Castle: ‘*‘ How 
often,’’ he says, ‘‘ do we find ourselves in society 
which we have never before met, and yet feel 
impressed with a mysterious and ill-defined con- 
sciousness that neither the scene, the speakers, 
nor the subject are entirely new; nay, feel as 
if we could anticipate that part of the con- 
versation which has not yet taken place!’’ It 
appears, from a passage in the ‘* Wool-gatherer,”’ 
a tale by James Hogg, that that extraordinary son 
of genius was occasionally conscious of the same 
feeling. Wordsworth, too, hints at it, with an 
intimation that it is the recollection of a former 
existence— 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The soul that rises in us, our life’s star, 
Has had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar. 


In a curious and criginal book, entitled ‘“‘ The 
Duality of the Mind,”’ written by Dr. Wigan, and 
published last year, this strange. sentiment is 
adduced as an evidence in favor of the conclusion 
aimed at, that the mind is double in its whole 
structure, correspondently with the duplicity of 
the structure of the brain. ‘It is a sudden 
feeling, as if the scene we have just witnessed 
(although from the very nature of things it could 
never have been seen before) had been present to 
our eyes on a former occasion, when the very 
same speakers, seated in the very same positions, 
uttered the same sentiments in the same words— 
the postures, the expression of countenance, the 
gestures, the tone of voice, al] seem to be remem- 


*He was not the first. We recollect that years before 
Guy Mannering appeared, a friend to whom we men- 
tioned this feeling, lent us a magazine, (called, as we 
think, The Rainbow) in which it was described—and a 
a laid down to explain it. This magazine was con- 
nected with some college, and we should be obliged by a 
loan*of a copy.—Living Age. 
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bered, and to be now attracting attention for the 
second time; never. is it supposed to be the 
third time. This delusion,’”’ pursues the writer, 
‘* occurs only when the mind has been exhausted 
by excitement, or is, from indisposition or any 
other cause, languid, and only slightly attentive to 
the conversation. The persuasion of the scene 
being a repetition, comes on when the attention 
has been roused by some accidental circumstance, 
and we become, as the phrase is, wide awake. — 
believe the explanation to be this; only one brain 
has been used in the immediately preceding part of 
the scene ; the other brain has been asleep, orin an 
analogous state nearly approaching it. hen the 
attention of both brains is roused to the topic, there 
is the same vague consciousness that the ideas 
have passed through the mind before, which takes 
place on re-perusing the page we had read while 
thinking on some other subject. The ideas have 
passed through the mind before ; and as there was 
not sufficient consciousness to fix them in the 
memory without a renewal, we have no means of 
knowing the length of time that had elapsed 
between the faint impression received by the 
single brain, and the distinct impression received 
by the double. It may seem to have been many 
years. I have often noticed this in children, and 
believe they have sometimes been punished for the 
involuntary error, in the belief that they have been 
guilty of deliberate falsehood. 

“The strongest example of this delusion I 
ever recollect in my own person was on the 
oceasion of the funeral of the Princess Char- 
lotte. The cireumstances conneeted with that 
event formed in every respect a most extraordinary 
psychological curiosity, and afforded an instructive 
view of the moral feelings pervading a whole 
nation, and showing themselves without restraint 
or disguise. There is, perhaps, no example in 
history of so intense and so universal a sympathy, 
for almost every conceivable misfortune to one 
party is a source of joy, satisfaction, or advantage 
to another. The event was attended by the strange 

aliarity, that it could be a subject of joy or sat- 
isfaction to no one. It is difficult to imagine 
another instance of a calamity y which none 
coald derive any possible benefit; for in the then 
state of succession to the throne no one was appa- 
rently even brought a step nearer to it. One 
mighty all-absorbing grief possessed the whole 
pation, and was aggravated in@ach individual by 
the sympathy of his neighbor, till the whole people 
became infected with an amiable insanity, and 
incapable of estimating the real extent of their 
loss. No one under five-and-thirty or forty years 
of age can form a conception of the universal par- 
oxysm of grief which then superseded every other 
feeling. 

**T had obtained permission to be present on the 
oceasion of the funeral, as one of the lord cham- 
berlain’s staff. Several disturbed nights previous 
to that ceremony, and the almost total privation 
of rest on the night immediately preceding it, had 
put my mind into a state of hysterical irritability, 
which was still further increased by grief, and by 
exhaustion from want of food ; for between break- 
fast and the hour of interment at midnight, such 
was the confusion in the town of Windsor, that no 
expenditure of money could procure refreshment. 

**T had been standing four hours, and on takiag 
my place by the side of the coffin, in St. George’s 
chapel, was only prevented from fainting by the 
interest of the scene. All that our truneated cer- 
emonies could bestow of pomp was there, and the 
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exquisite music producéd a sort of hallucination. 
Suddenly, after the pathetic Miserere of Mozart, 
the music ceased, and there was an absolute 
silence. The coffin, placed on a kind of altar 
covered with black cloth (united to the black cloth 
which covered the pavement) sank down so slowly 
through the floor, that it was only in measuring its 
progress by some brilliant object beyond it that any 
motion could be perceived. I had fallen into a 


I | sort of torpid revery, when I was recalled to con- 


sciousness by a paroxysm of violent grief on the 
part of the bereaved husband, as his eye suddenly 
caught the coffin sinking into its black grave, 
formed by the inverted covering of the altar. In 
an instant I felt not merely an impression, but a 
conviction that I had seen the whole scene before 
on some former occasion, and had heard even the 
very words addressed to myself by Sir George 
Naylor.” 

he author thus concludes—‘‘ Often did I dis- 
cuss this matter with my talented friend, the late 
Dr. Gooch, who always took great interest in 
subjects occupying the debatable region between 
physics and metaphysics; but we could never 
devise an explanation satisfactory to either of us. 
IT cannot but think that the theory of two brains 
affords a sufficient solution of the otherwise inex- 
plicable phenomenon. It is probable that some of 
the examples of religious mysticism, which we 
generally set down as imposture, may have their 
origin in similar hallucinations, and that in the 
uneducated mind these apparent recollections of 
past scenes, similar to the present, may give to an 
enthusiast the idea of inspiration, especiaily where 
one brain has a decided tendency to insanity, as is 
so often the case with such persons.’’ 

In the more recently published ‘‘ Dashes at 
Life’’ of Mr. N. P. Willis, there is an article 
entitled ‘* A Revelation of a Previous Life,”’ in 
which the actuality of such a life is assumed as 
the veritable cause of the phenomenon. The 
whole paper has the air of fiction; yet, as it 
relates to a subject on which our materials are 
meagre, we shall make some reference to it. 


[As the extract from Mr, Willis has already 
been published in the Living Age, we omit it 
here.]} 


We would now remark, that the so-called senti- 
ment of preéxistence may often be produced by a 
simpler cause than that suggested by Dr. Wigan ; 
namely, the recollection of some actwal circum- 
stances in our life, of which the present are a 
repetition. In the routine of ordinary existence, 
there is much that is the same from day to day. 
We must often stand in exactly the same relations 
to certain persons and scenes that we stood in 
many years ago; those of the past are, in their 
particulars, forgotten, but still the shade of their 
general memory lasts, and this may be what 
revives on the new occasion. With regard to such 
apparent revivals of a whole being, as Mr. Wil- 
lis’ story describes—and to us it is the same at 
least as if founded on fact, for we have undoubted 
knowledge of a case precisely similar in the main ° 
features—we can explain it to our own satisfaction 
by the fact that individuals are occasionally met 
with who very nearly resemble, in person, features, 
voice, and even moral characteristics, certain other 
persons living far apart, and in no degree related ; 
nature having, as it were, a certain set of moulds 
for the various peculiarities of her children, and of 
course now and then associating the whole in more 
instances than one. 





THE HISTORY OF ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES. 


CHAPTER XX. 


As yet the noble candidate of the house of St. 
James had not presented himself to the voters of 
Liquorish. To say the truth, his lordship had not 
that reverence for those small pegs of the glorious 
machine of the constitution—the freeholders—that, 
in his virgin address to his constituency, he deemed 
it only decent to assume. Perhaps, indeed, he 
thought the said machine might do all the better 
without them.* But this heresy had been so deeply 
cut into the bark of his youthful mind, that it grew 
and enlarged with it. He had been taught to look 
upon a voter of Liquorish as a sort of two-legged 
hound, the property of his noble house: no Jess 
its goods, because the creature did not wear a col- 
lar round his neck. No: fortunately, men are so 
made, that though seeming free, their souls may 
now and then be made fast to an owner, who can 
buy the manacles at the mint: wonderful chains ; 
invisible to the world; of finer temper than any 
hammered at fairy smithies. It was this good, 
wholesome prejudice—as Mr. Folder called it— 
that imparted to young St. James the serenest 
sense of security : the voters of Liquorish were the 
live-stock of his house: their souls stamped, like 
the Marquess’ sheep, with his own noble mark. 
Hence, our youthful lord had delayed until the 
latest moment the drudgery of personal canvass. 
Hence had he postponed the practical waggery of 
soliciting a vote where no vote could be refused. 
Nevertheless, guided by the patriotic experience | 
of his noble father, he would present himself to 





the people. The time, the place, had been se- 
lected with the happiest sense of propriety. Youfig | 
St. James, the guést of Dr. Gilead—the humble, | 
zealous college-friend of the Murquess—would | 
meekly exhibit himself in the doctor’s pew, at the | 
parish church : the doctor himself, on that event- | 
ful occasion, preaching an appropriate discourse. | 
Doubtless, the doctor felt that oracles to be re- 
spected must be vocal only at long intervals: 
hence, he preached but rarely to his simple flock. 
His youthful curate—a spiritual shepherd boy— 
was all-sufficient to lead them to the water-courses | 
and the pasture: it was only now and then that 
the elder pastor would shake before them a mouth- 
ful or so of sweet herbs, culled from the dainty 
garden of his own theology. Doctor Gilead was a 
learned man; a pious man. Neither his coach- 
man, his butler, or either of his three footmen, 
doubted his wisdom or his orthodoxy. He was a 
man, too, of practical patience. Thrice had he 
expected a bishopric; and thrice had the mitre 
vanished from the tips of his fingers. Where- 
upon, he meekly folded his hands, and smiling 
down the gout that each time with burning nippers 
seized upon him, he thanked Heaven for his felicit- 
ous escape. Excellent man! He could no more 
hide the humility within him, than he could have 
ee the small-pox. It would break out. He 
had once preached before George the Third: and 
then from his pulpit, as from the mountain, did he 
see the Land of Promise, the house of lords. 
Still, the milk and honey were untasted; and still 
with patient, smiling lips, he praised kind Provi- 
dence. 

Such was the owner of Lazarus Hall, the rec- 
tory ; an abode especially prepared for the recep- 
tion of young St. James, who, two nights at least, 
would bless the roof-tree of his father's humble 
friend. ‘The house was rich and odorous as nest 
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velvet curtains ; no flaunting tapestries ; but luxury 
in every shape, took the guise of simplicity, and 
made every corner of the house a cosy nook for 
swan-down Christianity. Then everything was so 
radiantly clean, it seemed no part of this dusty 
earth, but fresh from some brighter planet. Had 
Doctor Gilead been arrayed from head to heel in 
episcopal lawn, there was nought within the Hall 
of Lazarus to smrdge it. The very flies, from 
habit, would have respected it. Saints and her- 
mits would not have dared to sit upon the chair- 
covers. 

It was Saturday, about five in the afternoon. 
Doctor Gilead sat in his library, garnished about 
with his wife and three daughters. The doctor 
was black and glossy as a newly-bathed raven. 
For the ladies, they might have been taken as 
specimens of Brobdignag china; so creamy and 
motionless were their faces, so prim and well-de- 
fined their flowing gowns. Not a word was said: 
not a sound was heard, save that the doctor's 
watch ticked feverishly in his fob, and a big blun- 
dering blue fly kept bouncing and battering his 
head against a window-pane, doubtless puzzled to 
know why with all so very clear before him, he 
could not get out. Now the doctor looked re- 
proachfully at the noisy insect ; and now subsided 
to his customary meekness. Once or twice, he 
strangled a sigh at his very lips. Haply—but 
who shall sound the depths of man’s silent soul ? 


| —haply he thought of the turbot macerating in the 


kettle, haply of the haunch scorching on the spit. 
Say what we will, it tries the spirit of man, to 
think serenely of his boiled and roast, and of the 
late coming guest perilling them both. Doctor 
Gilead breathed heavily ; then, taking his watch 
from his fob, he said with a smile of ghastly resig- 
nation, ** It’s getting rather Jate.”’ 

And what said the doctor’s wife’ Why, pre- 
cisely what every married daughter of Eve would 
say. She, in the naturalest manner possible ob- 
served—‘‘ I should n’t wonder if he does n’t come 
at all.”? The daughters—meek things !—said 


nothing ; but they looked down and about them at 


their pretty gowns, and slightly bit their lips, and 
slightly sighed. 

**] don’t think, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Gilead, 
“it’s any use waiting for his lordship, now. 
Had n’t they better serve the dinner *?”’ 

Now, had the doctor assented to this, Mrs. 
Gilead would have been pathetically eloquent on 
the inhospitality of the measure. She had no such 
meaning : all she wanted was the discourse of her 
husband. She talked to make him talk. In the 
like way that, when a pump is dry, men pour 
water into it to set it flowing. ‘ The dinner wil? 
be totally spoilt, my dear,’’ added Mrs. Gilead, 
smiling as though she communicated sweetest in- 
telligence. The doctor spoke not, but suffered an 
abdominal shudder. ‘‘ In fact, my dear,’’ con- 
tinued the wife, ‘‘ now, we ought rather to hope 
that his lordship will not come. There will be 
nothing fit to set before him—nothing whatever.”’ 
It was strange—she did not mean it—yet did Mrs. 
Gilead talk with a certain gust, as though she 
talked of a special treat: to have nothing fit for 
his lordship seemed to be the very thing de- 
sirable. ‘* What did you say, my dear?’’ asked 
Mrs. Gilead. 

The doctor had not uttered a syllable. How- 
ever, again he looked at his watch, and then said 
** Tt is very late.” We can find no other parallel 
to this heroic calmness save in the life of St. Law- 
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rence; who when turned like a half-done steak 
upon his gridiron, merely observed to an acquaint- 
ance who chanced to be near—*‘ It.is very warm.”” 
In both cases, cooking was the source of pain, and 
the test of resignation : ‘for Doctor Gilead thought 
of his haunch as if it had been a part of him. And 
still the doctor sat, looking by degrees fiercely 
patient, and becoming slightly savage. Mrs. 
Gilead, the partner of his bosom, knew well what 
that bosom felt, and therefore in her own femi- 
nine way remarked, ‘‘ Now I certainly give his 
lordship up.”’ 

It was a great pity that Mrs. Gilead had not 
spoken thus before, or surely the same effects 
would have followed the syllables. For no sooner 
had she uttered them than there was a whirl of 
wheels, and suddenly a carriage in a cloud of dust 
stopt at Lazarus Hall. Mrs. Gilead jumped: her 
daughters gave a sharp, short, joyful scream ; 
whilst the doctor himself—but reader, did you ever 
in broad day mark the night-lamp of man-midwife ! 
It is dully, darkly red. The sun sinks, night 
comes ; and that dark glass burns like a ruby, 
liquid with glowing light. Such was Doctor 
Gilead’s countenance ; such the change: now, 
sulky colored, and now flaming with joy. A mo- 
ment, and he was at the carriage-door ; another, 
and young St. James—the son of his patron and 
friend—stood, with both hands seized by the grasp: 
ing, throbbing palms of the affectionate doctor. 
The doctor was in spasms of delight: Mrs. Gilead, 
full of smiles, opened and folded her face like a 
fan: and the young ladies, before so statue-like, 
that had they sat in the open air, the birds would 
have perched upon them, swam about and arched 
their necks like cygnets, taking a May-morning 
bath. The ancient painter—a very cunning fel- 
How, that, at a difficulty—painted a veil, where the 
‘intensity of sorrow was such, that not to attempt 
‘to describe it was to do a very fine thing. Some 
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-of these days, we think of writing a tragedy in five 


‘ong acts upon the same high principle of doing 
‘nothing: we shall give blank leaves. In the 
mean time we might here treat the reader with a 
white page, requesting him to look upon that page 
as a type and representative—not always unapt 
ones even at the best places—of what passed at 
Doctor Gilead’s dinner table. We will not do so; 
but printing close, will nevertheless jump the con- 
versation—cracking and brilliant as it was—as a 
mountebank jumps through fireworks, and shift 


‘the scene. Stay. We must not quit the young 


ladies so. It was the first time they had ever sat 
at the same table with a live lord. They were in a 
state of terrible delight. We have read ‘in old 
Doctor Moffatt’s cookery book, a recipe to make 
beef tender ; it is to show to the living ox a living 
lion. The weaker- creature is taken with a sort 
of dismay—its bones are melted in its great fear— 
it is made a jelly of ere it is aware—or, in a word, 
it is made, aeedrding to the doctor’s word, tender. 
It is sometimes thus with women ard a lion lord— 


-and it was especially thus with the heart of each 


Miss Gilead, when shown the young lord St. 


-James, the lion of the west! At length all sepa- 


rated. Night came, and then—and then—though 


:not one of the sisters said a word of the matter to 
‘the other—then did Cupids, fluttering up and down 
“the staircase, deliver imaginary letters to each. 


‘Letters, made precious as gems, by St. James’ 


sarms upon the seal; letters that conjured up a 
‘vision of a London church—and all the bravery of 
-@ London marriage. And then, there was presen- 
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tation at court, with the hard cut smile of Queen 
Charlotte—and al] the triumphs of an unequal 
match, when low-born woman wears her high-born 
lord with the sélf-same glory that the huntress 
wears her happy conquest—the leonine skin. 
Each sister thought this: and each to the other 

i ing casually by the way, of St. James 
—she ht nothing of him: she was wholly 
disappointed. And so leave we the whole house- 
hold to their dreams. Let Doctor Gilead think 
himself @ bishop ; Jet him in his slumbers rehearse 
his first parliamentary speech—let his wife dream 
of her gown for court—let each of the young 
ladies see and feel herself a blushing, stammering 
bride at church—let St. James dream—he cannot 
help it—of poor Clarissa. It is Saturday night. 
Labor has flung down his =e tools, and 
sleeps a deep and happy sleep; for the next 
day is a holy breathing-time—a day of rest— 
Sunday. 

It may be remembered by the reader that the 
band and minor mercenaries of St. James were 
posted at the Rose, a hostelry of modest character 
compared to the dignified pretensions of the Olive 
Branch, made still more important by the judgment 
of Mr. Tangle, who had selected the tavern as the 
head-quarters of the noble candidate. The Rose, 
in the agent’s own words, did very well for the 
rabble always necessary on such occasions; but 
for himself, he could not at all feel himself a gen- 
tleman in any meaner place of resort than the Olive 
Branch. Indeed, now and then he was compelled 
to remember the national and patriotic importance 
of the cause in which he was engaged, to reconcile 
him heartily to the inconvenience of his usual abid- 
ing-place. ‘* There was no real life off the stones 
of don ; but then the condition of the country 
demanded some sacrifice of every man : why, then, 
should he complaint No: he would stick to the 
constitution whilst a plank of it held together. If 
the ship—he meant the constitution—was doomed 
to go down, why, he would give three cheers, and 
go down with it.”’ 

Such is a sample of the many patriotic senti- 
ments which Mr. Tangle breathed at intervals be- 
tween tea and toast, and eggs, and fowl, and all 
the potable and edible varieties that compose a suf- 
ficient country breakfast. As again gnd again he 
attacked the cold sirloin he became quite eloquent, 
even pathetic on the danger of the constitution, as 
hasan be filled himself at once with beef and in- 
spiration. Mr. Folder was a pleased, though for 
some time, a silent listener. It was impossible 
that any man could be a more passionate lover of 
the glorious British constitution than himself; in- 
deed, he could not help thinking that it was he who 
had inoculated Tangle; nevertheless, with all his 
admiration, he was prudent with his fondness, and 
never talked of the object of his passion at any of 
the four or five meals that make tolerable the live- 
long day to sinful man. 

lt was Sunday morning, and the two patriots— 
full of meat and drink and the good of their coun- 
try—sank back in their chairs, and looked serenely 
in each other’s face. ‘‘ We shall have a fine con- 
gregation to-day,’’ at length observed Mr. Folder, 
for it was well known throughout the borough that 
the easket, Lazarus Hall, contained the jewel of a 
lord—*‘ all the fashion and respectability of the 
neighborhood, no doubt.”’ 

** They can’t do less,’ remarked Mr. Tangle, 
e t will only a proper compliment to his lord- 
ship.” 
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** Nevertheless,” observed Bt onplont a, 
speaking slowly, gravely, *‘I am a li isap- 
nial I did think 1 that on his lordship’s arrival, 
they would at least have rung the church bells. 
Nor was there even a bonfire.’ 

‘Pardon me; I have my scruples: all men 
have, or should have. Touching the church bells, 
T must confess I do not think they ought ever to be 
employed in any uses that are secular. I have my 
sa ’ continued Tangle, with the air of a 
man very proud of the commodity, ‘ and church 
bells are one. Bonfires are ‘altogether another 
matter.” . 

‘* And fireworks,’’ added Folder. . 

‘* And fireworks,’’ consented Tangle. ‘* Though 
I said nothing at the time, I must own with you, 
* that the absence of so small a mark of respect as a 
bonfire on the arrival of his lordship, speaks very 
many volumes against the people. A f:w years 
ago, and there ’d been a blaze on every hill. Not 
a school-boy but what would have had his cap and 
pockets stuffed with fireworks. Now, painful as it 
is toa man who loves the constitution, still the 
truth cannot be disguised, there was not a single 
squib—not a single squib,” and Tangle repeated 
the words with pathetic emphasis. 

“T heard none,”’ said Mr. Folder, with the air 
of a man who, nevertheless, forlornly hopes that he 
may be mistaken. 

“‘Oh no! We must not deceive ourselves. We 
must look the truth full in the face, ugly as the 
truth may be; it’s the only way to brow-beat it. 
I learnt that maxim, Mr. Folder, from practice in 
the courts of law. There, it only wants a brassy 
look and a big voice, to make an ugly-looking 
truth seem a shameful impostor. Nothing, sir, 
like learning to boldly face truth, if you want 
to get the best of it. And so, sir, though the omis- 
sion of the bonfires and the fireworks did pain me 
—how was it to be otherwise !—nevertheless, I 
feel all the stronger in our cause for knowing the 
revolutionary principles that, as I have more than 
once observed, are beginning to be arrayed against 
all that is great and titled in this country.” 

** Don’t you think, Mr. Tangle,’ said Folder, 
‘that we had better visit our toilets to be ready 
pe a We will then walk gently over the 

elds.”” 

“* Walk!’’ echoed Tangle, looking glumly. 

‘Certainly. On the present occasion it will 
look better to the people; more condescending ; 
more like themselves. His lordship, depend upon 
it, will not ride to-day. No: I think my princi- 
ples will bear a little better fruit ;’’ and Folder 
smiled securely. 

“Of course not: I had forgotten; to be sure 
not ;’’ answered Tangle. ‘* Undoubtedly, we walk 
—undoubtedly.”’ 

This point resolved, the gentlemen retired to 
their separate chambers—they joined, by the way 
—to attire themselves for their devotions. The 
village church—on a high hill, its base girted with 
magnificent trees—was seen from either window ; 
a simple, rustic, snow-white building, shining in 
the sun, and standing clearly, purely out from the 
deep blue summer heaven. ‘A charming view, 
this,”’ said Tangle as, having arrayed himself, he 
was about to quit the room, when his companion 
appeared in the passage. 

“* A beautiful landscape !’’ said Folder, entering 
the chamber. “I was thinking so, as I looked 
from my own window. How very nicely the 
church there shows itself upon the hill!” 

** Quite right—nothing but proper ;"’ observed 
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Tangle with a sudden touch of ey “Td 
have every church upon a hill; I would, indeed, 
sir. And for this reason ; when upon a hill, every- 
body can see it. When upon a hill, it seems to 
stand like a monitor, an adviser to everybody. 
It preaches, as I may say, from a high pulpit to 
the world below ; and so, you will perceive, it’s 
apt to make men pause in their sinful, shabby 
courses. Many a time—I don’t mind confessing 
so much to you, Mr. Folder, but many a time, that 
is, sometimes, when I’ve felt my soul a little 
slack, for the best of us can’t always be braced up 
like drums—well, when, as I say, I’ve been a lit- 
tle slack, the very sight of a church has pulled me 
up again, and made me think of virtue just as I did 
before.”’ 

‘« Nobody can dispute it,’’ remarked Mr. Folder. 
“A a as somebody has observed, is ser- 
mons in stones.’’ 

‘* My opinion to a letter,’”’ observed Tangle ; 
“though it’s odd that anybody should have 
thought the same as myself. Come along. Stay. 
When I come here, I always look once to see if 
all be right.”” Whereupon Mr. Tangle approached 
a closet, unlocked the door, and pointing to an 
iron-bound box, observed—*‘ All’s safe. All new, 
Mr. Folder, all sparkling and burning from the 
mint. What a beautiful substance gold is only to 
look at,’’ cried Tangle with enthusiasm; at the 
same moment, unlocking the box and lifting the 
lid. ‘* There ’s a blaze!’’ he cried, with a volup- 
tuous smacking of the mouth. ‘* How they twin- 
kle!"? he added; whereupon the parliamentary 
agent clutched a handful of bright guineas, and 
poured them from hand to hand, his eye catching 
yellow lustre from the golden shower. And thus 
for some brief minute or two did Tangle play with 
minted gold. 

We are told that the snake-charmers of the east 
are wont to ensnare the reptiles with dulcet music. 
The snake-A pollo plays a melody upon some magic 
pipe; whereupon torpid snakes, coiled in holes 
and crannies gradually untwist themselves, and 
feel their blood quicken, and their scales rustle, 
and they glide and undulate towards the sound— 
readily as schoolgirls run to a ball. Great is the 
voice of gold! What a range, too, ithas! Now 
breathing the profoundest notes of persuasion— 
deep and earnest as a hermit’s homily—and now, 
carrying away the heart and senses with its light 
and laughing trills—delicious, fascinating as the 
voice of baechante. Gold, too, is the earth’s great 
ventriloquist ; speaking from and to the belly of 
immortal man, and enslaving and juggling him with 
its many voices. 

And gold worked its vocal wonders in Tangle’s 
bed-chamber. For no sooner did it sound, than 
like the pipe of the charmer, it drew forth a little 
human reptile—a gutter-snake—a noxious crea- 
ture, hatched to sting the world in a London Jane. 
Aye, it was even so. No sooner we say did Tan- 
gle rattle the gold, than a little ragged head was 
thrust from beneath the bed’s foot; a head, with 
eyes bright and snake-like ; sparkling the more; 
the more the metal chinked. That little head— 
what a world of wicked knowledge was packed 
within it—was the property of St. Giles’ half- 
brother, and it was said, of Tom Blast’s whole son 
—young Jingo; the hero of the pocket-handker- 
chief; the petted genius of Hog-lane. How that 
adroit youngling had gained the eminence of Tan- 
gle’s bedchamber, we will not pause to explain. 
Of that in due season. 

One whole hrsiness is for the rresent with Tan- 
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gle and his companion. As the old war-horse 
pricks his ears at the murderous music of the 
trumpet—as some retired and erewhile sh 
attorney, reading some successful juggle juggle 
in the name of justice, feels his heart trickle as it 
ran red ink, and dreams himself again in court—so 
did the sound of the gold, as it fell from hand to 
hand, awaken in the soul of Tangle all its Plutean 
strength. Nay, his soul for a moment left him, 
and ducked and dived and took its fill of liquid 
pleasure in that golden river—that Pactolus em- 
banked in a box—like a triton wallowing in the 
foamy sea! He felt he was in his true element ; 
and eloquence flowed from his lips, free as a silver 
thread of rivulet from some old granite-hearted 
rock. 

‘* Wonderful invention, gold coin, sir! Won- 
derful thing! If there ’s anything, sir, that shows 
man to be the creature that he is—it’s this. 
Scholars, when they want to raise man above the 
monkey—Heaven forgive the atheists—call him a 
laughing animal, a tool-making animal, a cooking 
animal. Sir, they ve all missed the true mean- 
ing ; they should call him a coining animal. I ’ve 
thought of the matter much, Mr. Folder; and 
this’ —and Tangle rattled the coin—* this is the 
true weapon against the atheists, sir, and nearly 
all scholars are every bit the same as atheists— 
just as toadstools are often taken for mushrooms. 
No, sir, no; they may call men what they like— 
but I see proofs of the immortality of the soul in 
this, sir. No unbelief—I ’m sure of it, Mr. Folder 
—no unbelief can stand against this,” and Tangle 
again laid his hand noon te gold. 

** The theory is ingenious—perhaps true,’’ said 
Folder. 

** A glorious invention, coining, sir,” again cried 
Tangle, expanding with his subject. ‘ Now, 
look here ; these guineas are, I may say, nothin 
more than the representatives of the voters o 
Liquorish. Here we have em! Here I take ’em 
up with my hand, any number of ‘em, body and 
soul.’ Whereupon, Tangle scooped up the guin- 
eas in his palm and poured them down again, 
young Jingo still looking from beneath the bed, 
and grinning, and twitching his lips as the music 
continued. ‘* Here they are—men, women, and 
children—all packed close; all snug. Sir, a man 
who carries these, carries heaps of his fellow-crea- 
tures with him. A tremendous art, sir, coining. 
They talk about the invention of printing; why, 
what was coining but printing—that is, the better 
part of ‘printing; the soul, I may say of it, without 
its wickedness? There ’s no dangerous notions in 
these, sir; no false ideas; no stuff to dizzy the 
heads of fools; making them think themselves as 
good as their betters; no treason, sir; but all 
plain and above board—plain and above board.”’ 
And again, Tangle took up the coin, and dropt it 
—and took it up, and dropt it again, his heart- 
strings vibrating to the music. 

And the church bell rang out its summons to 
the world. And, for some moments, the eloquent 
man heard it not; he only listened to his church 
hells—the ringing that sounded of his heaven. 
Still, he plays with the gold ; still the church-bell 
sounds. 

Toll— toll— chink—chink — toll— chink— toll— 
chink! 

How often do many think these notes sound in 
unison! What beautiful harmony to mere ears of 
clay! What grating discord to diviner sense ! 


“ Ts not that the church bell?” at length asked 
Mr. Folder. 
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“Bless me! so it is. I'd forgotten—nothi 
secular to-day ;”’ and Tangle closed the Nod; Heeiod 
it! closed the closet-door ; locked it too. Stop a 
minute,” he observed. He then went to his trunk, 
and took therefrom a prayer-book, bound in 
morocco, scarlet as , and daubed about with 
gold. ‘* Never travel, Mr. Folder, without this,’’ 
said Tangle, dropping his eyelids and tenderly 
ressing the book with his fingers—‘‘ never, sir. 

ow, if you please.” Folder stept from the 
room, and Tangle vigorously locked the door ; 
tried it once, twice, and putting the key in his 
pocket, descended the stairs. 

It was a lovely day; there seemed a Sabbath 
peace on all things. The drudged horse stood 
meek and passive in the field, patiently eyeing the 

r-by, as though it felt secure of one day's 
oliday ; the cows, with their large kind looks, 
lay unmoved upon the grass; all things seemed 
taking rest beneath the brooding wings of heaven. 

We have climbed the hill—have gained the 
churchyard ; the dust of the living dust of genera- 
tions. The bell is swinging still; and turning on 
every side, from distant hamlets we see men, 
women, and children—age with its staff, and babi- 
hood warm at the breast—all coming upward— 
upward—to the church. Still they climb, and 
still, from twenty opposite paths, they come, to 
strengthen and rejoice their souls in one common 
centre. By bigotry’s good leave, a fore-shadowing 
of that tremendous Sabbath of the universe, when 
all men from all paths shall meet in Paradise. 

Long ere the bell had ceased to summon the 
congregation, the church was filled. There were, 
however, two causes for this Christian alacrity ; 
although it is our belief that few even to them- 
selves acknowledged either. Nevertheless, it was 
plain from the eager, half-anxious looks of the 
people that they ex something beyond the 
usual Sabbath comforting ; that they had come to 
see some interesting novelty, as well as to hear the 
customary promise of good tidings. Suddenly the 
rustic bendio— Ne has but little external glory to 
mark his function—gives a short, significant 
cough, and hurries towards the door. All heads 
turn with him, and in a few moments there is a 
low murmur, a hushing sound of surprise and sat- 
isfaction, as the handsome candidate, the young 
lord St. James, with Mrs. Gilead and her two 
daughters, enter the church, and ushered by the 
beadle, glide to the family pew. 

The church, we say, was thronged. A beauti- 
ful sight, doubtless, to behold in that small village 
temple, men of all conditions gathered together, to 
confess their common infirmities, to supplicate for 
common blessings: to appear for a time, as in the 
vestibule of eternity, in common adoration of the 
Eternal ; all distinctions and disguises of earth 
cast aside, and all in nakedness of soul bending 
before God. A beautiful sight! And yet, the 
devil pride will follow some folks to church, to 
play unsightly pranks even before the altar. He 
will not be left at the church door, even for a poor 
two hours; but with “h itical demureness 
moves up the aisle, and enters a pew, all the better 
to mutter deep devotion. Look down the middle 
aisle. It is filled with the common people—with 
God’s commonest earth ; farming men, laborers, 
artizans ; the drudges of the world, who are nev- 
ertheless told by the good man in the pulpit that 
they have—every one—within them, an immortal 
angel. ‘They are assured that all wealth is van- 
ity; they are passionately desired to look upon 
pride and arrogance as deadly sins; and with 
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these lovely precepts touching their heart-strings, 
they look on each side and see ladies and gentlemen 
—called by the clergymen their fellow-creatures— 
shut up in pews, set apart in closets; as though, 
in the presence of their Maker, and whilst de- 
nouncing themselves miserable sinners, they would 
vindicate their right of money, and buy of Heaven 
itself the privilege of first consideration. Poverty 
and Soars seam. of station may sit upon the middle 
benches ; but wealth and what is mouthed for re- 
spectability must have cribs apart for themselves 
—must be considered Christian jewels to be kept 
in velvet boxes—lest they should catch the disease 
of lowliness by contact with the vulgar. Surely 
there are more masquerades than masquerades in 
halls and play-houses. For are there not Sabbath 
maskings, with naked faces for masks! How 
many a man has himself rolled to church, as 
though, like Elijah, he must go even to heaven in 
a carriage 7 

The church was full. Faces familiar to the 
reader were there. Capstick and Bright Jem sat 
on the middle benches; whilst St. Giles, at the 
extreme end of the church, fixed in a corner, had 
anxiously watched for the appearance of St. 
James; and when he again beheld him, appeared 
to give fervent thanks for the blessing. Mr. 
Kingeup with about twenty red-faced little boys— 
Kingeup, be it known, was a schoolmaster—sat in 
the gallery. Mr. Tangle and Mr. Folder were, of 
course, provided with comfortable seats in a most 
comfortable pew. 

Doctor Gilead preached the sermon. We are 
sure that the doctor himself was ignorant of the 
hias, yet was he a party parson. Hence—he could 
not help it—he sel a text from which he 
evolved the social necessity of the many trusting 
the few. We may not transcribe to our profane 
page the sacred text and solemn discourse deliv- 
ered on the occasion. All we may do, is to assure 
the reader that the excellent doctor preached with 
his best earnestness. Again he bade his hearers 
live in the days of the patriarchs: again he con- 
jured them to put away conceit, and faith in their 
own weak judgments, and disobedience to their 
betters happily appointed to guide and protect 
them. (Here—all unconsciously—the doctor turn- 
ed towards St. James’ pew, and looked benignly 
down upon his lordship.) It was plain that the 
doctor thought himself a shepherd of the patri- 
archal times; and it was no less plain that he 
thought all his hearers merely sheep. He made a 
deep impression upon many. At least two old 
dames—farmers’ wives in red cloaks—wept: 
whilst half a dozen grey heads were seen to nod 
approvingly. Capstick, it was evident, had a cold : 
henee, twice he coughed so loudly, that beth the 
beadle and Bright Jem looked anxiously at him, 
whilst two or three others seemed to say, ‘‘ people 
with such a cold should not come to church.’’ 

It was, in sooth, no wonder that Doctor Gilead 
melted his hearers. His words were so soft, so 
flowing ; they fell like summer honey-dew. Then 
his aspect was so calm—so very comfortable. He 
had the cure of, we know not how many thousand 
souls. He had gouls in Oxfordshire—souls in 
Norfolk—souls in Middlesex—nay, souls in at 
least half-a-dozen counties—good mother church 
had so bountifully endowed her pet son—and yet 
there was not a wrinkle in his cheek to tell the 
anxiety of so tremendous a responsibility. Had 
the thousands of souls been so many thousand 
chickens, Doctor Gilead could not have looked 
more easy under his charge. 
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But the service is over. The small organ peals 
its farewell notes. The organ—be it known— 
given by the house of St. James for a political 
purpose; thus adroitly blending the music of 
arty with the music of religion. What a world’s 
armony ! 


CHAPTER XXI. 


‘¢ He’s grown a fine young man,” said Bright 
Jem, whose talk was of St. James. 

** Why, he’s tall enough for a member of Par- 
liament,”’ said Mr. Capstick. 

‘*He’s a good un, too, I know it,’’ said Jem. 
‘¢1’m sure, if he did n’t ook as meek and as hum- 
ble, and was n’t as attentive to the discourse! and 
it was a nice sermon, wasn’tit? Perhaps a little 
too much 0’ putting people over people’s heads ; 
but still it was comfortable ; though now and then 
to be sure, the doctor did, as I think, take a little 
too much upon himself. How he did give it to 
’em who he said were out of the palings of the 
church! How he did dress ’em to be sure! And 
how, upon his own authority, he said they ‘d 
suffer.”’ 

** James,’’ said Capstick—for so he dignified 
Jem when wishing to be solemn—‘ James, do you 
recollect the words, ‘ And God said, Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness?’ ’’ 

**T should think I did,’’ said Jem, unconsciously 
pulling off his hat. 

** Ha! that’s beautiful and consoling, isn’t it? 
And what a fine creature is man, so long as he 
always has these words before his eyes, and so 
tries to do nothing but what shall be some way 
worthy of his likeness! To do this, James, is to 
make this world a pleasant place—and to have 
everybody happy about us. ‘ And God said, Let 
us make man in our image!’ This is beautiful ; 
but it’s sad, it’s melancholy work, Jem, when 
man says, ‘ Let us make God in our image !’’’ 

‘*T beg your pardon,”’ said Jem, * it’s utterly 
impossible. "Tis n’t_to be done, no how.”’ 

** Jem, it’s been done for thousands of years ; 
it’s being done every day.’’ Jemstared. ‘* Yes, 
Jem; for when map, in spiritual matters, perse- 
cutes man—when, in the name of religion, and as 
he says, vindicating God, he commits violence and 
cruelty upon his fellow-creatures, then does he in 
his own ignorance make for a time his Maker 
after his own erring and revengeful nature—then 
does he make God in his own image! Look at 
the burnings and roastings of poor human flesh— 
its hangings and quarterings, its imprisonment and 
exile in the name of religion. What are all these, 
but that man does all this wickedness in the name 
of God; that is, he thinks God is pleased with 
what pleases his own vile, vindictive nature ; and 
as I take it—and it can’t be denied—after such 
fashion it is, that man makes God after his own 
image. Many folks—poor souls—think this the 
best religion. Jem, it’s nothing more nor less 
than worst blasphemy.’’ 

Saying this, Mr. Capstick rose from the grave- 
stone, whereupon—in summer time—he was wont 
to sit for half-an-hour or so after the service, talk- 
ing with his old companion and enjoying the 
lovely prospect below and around him. ‘+ Now, 
Jem, to dinner ;’’ and Capstick was proceeding in 
laudable pursuit of that object of man’s daily 
cares, when he paused and pointed towards St. 
Giles, who was lvitering in the churchyard. 
‘* Jem, isn’t that our wet friend ?’’ 

**In course it is,’’ said Jem. 


*« Did n’t you see 
him in the church? 


There ’s a strangeness about 
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him, but for all that I don’t know that I don’t like 
him.” 

‘*Humph! I don’t know that I do,” said the 
misanthrope. ‘ But it’s plain that he’s been 
dodging hereabout after us.’? With this, Cap- 
stick vanced towards St. Giles. ‘* Glad to see 
you here,’’ he said. ‘* Reading the tombstones, 
eh? Ha! they ’re books that now and then we all 
ought to read, seeing that one day we shall all 
have our names in ’em.”’ 

‘* All as can afford ’em,”’ said Jem, with a liter- 
alness that sometimes tried the temper of his 
patron. 

**] don’t care for stones,’’ answered Capstick. 
‘* Show me a bit of green turf; why, sometimes I 
can faney written in the grass as nice an epitaph 
as was ever chipped by stone-cutter.’’ 

‘* | wanted. sir, to see you,”’ said St. Giles to 
Capstick. ‘I left you ina manner so sudden. I 
wanted to say something.”’ 

‘* Speak out,’’ cried Capstick. ‘ A man can’t 
speak the truth—whether it be sweet or sour—in 
a better place.”’ 

Still St. Giles hesitated. Looking full at Cap- 
stick, at length he asked with an earnest voice— 
** And you don’t know me, sir?’ Capstick, after 
a full stare, shook his head. ‘* You ought, sir ; 
indeed, you ought ; for you did me a deal of good. 
I’ve a secret about me, that if known would hang 
me; but I’m safe in telling you.”’ 

‘*] don’t know that,’ said Capstick. ‘I 
would n’t answer for myself at all. It might be 
my duty to hang you; as an honest and respecta- 
ble man, as the world goes, I might consider it a 
praiseworthy thing to strangle you. Mind what 
you ’re about,’’ cried the misanthrope, moving 
gradually away—‘ 1’m rather given to hanging ; 
1 am indeed, young man.”" 

** Td trust a thousand lives with you, sir,”’ said 
St. Giles, approaching him. ‘‘ And so, sir, you 
must know—’"’ 

** Well, what?’’ cried Capstick, alarmed at 
the terrible news about to be revealed. ‘I shall 
hang you; bat if you will, speak.” 

St. Giles looked round; then suddenly, as 
though death-struck, turned ghastly pale. He 
stammered out—** Not now, sir; another time,”’ 
and walked swiftly from the churchyard. 

**Jem,”’ said Capstick, ** we shall hear of bur- 
glary, perhaps murder, before to-morrow. That’s 
a desperate fellow, Jem.”’ 

* Not a bit on it,’’ answered Jem. ‘“ Poor 
soul! he looks as if he was deeper in trouble than 
in wickedness.’’ In trath, this was Capstick’s 
own opinion, albeit he chose not so to deliver it. 
He had to keep up a character for suspicion and 
misanthropy, and therefore would see, as he called 
them, hanging lines in every other human coun- 
tenance. 

However, leaving the pair to pursue their way 
to the Tub, we may at once narrate to the reader 
the cause that startled St. Giles from his purpose, 
making him slink ‘like a guilty thing away.”’ 
W nen, in a preceding chapter, St. Giles quitted 
Hog Lane, he was, it may be remembered, fol- 
lowed to the burial-ground by his half-brother. It 
was the hope of St. Giles that he had taken final 
leave of his old destroyer, Tom Blast. However, 
that scholar in iniquity, wouldn’t have it so. 
Hence, he commanded the ready imp Jingo 
stealthily to follow St. Giles—to watch whereso- 
ever he might go, and straightway return with 
the news. Jingo performed his function with 
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admirable address. Atthe Cocoa Tree Tom learnt 
the whole story of the election. He also picked 
up the grateful intelligence that the yellow party 
had need of fighting patriots ; and though Tom’s 
character was more of Ulysses than Achilles, he 
nevertheless scrupled not to take the wages of a 
warrior in the cause of purity of election. And 
then, ardent in the cause, it appeared to him that 
the talents of his son—as on occasion he ingenu- 
ously declared Jingo to be—would potently assist 
the noble struggle. ‘‘The boy piped like any 
nightingale, and would sing ’em all to sticks in 
lads.’”” Whereupon, young Jingo received an 
appointment as minstrel to the cause ; and with 
his father was despatched straight to Liquorish. 

Now the vehicle that contained Tom Blast and 
his singing-boy, also carried some dozen other 
humble yellows. The merits of the opposing can- 
didates were discussed with that freedom which is 
one of the happy privileges of our constitution. 
Whereupon it came out in discourse that the agent 
for the blues had taken with him a chest filled with 
gold; more than enough to bribe every honest 
man in the kingdom. This news sank into the 
heart of Blast like water in sand. All the re- 
mainder of the way, he thought of that chest of 
gold devoted to corrupt honest men, and thought 
how sweet, how justifiable it would be could he 
save honesty from such temptation by making it 
his own. St. Giles was of the blue party ; some- 
what, no doubt of it, in the confidence of the 
agent of St. James. It was only to hang on to 
St. Giles—to work upon the terrors of the trans- 
port—to obtain a potent ally in the felony. 
Already, Blast saw himself the master of a gvlden 
treasure; and perhaps his first Juck might so 
come back to him, things might so be managed, 
that St. Giles alone might be left to pay the pen- 
alty. It was plain that Providence had intended 
the chicken-hearted foo] the gull for wiser fellows, 
and Tom was determined nas to forego his privi- 
lege. 

Arrived at Liquorish, Tom in vain sought St. 
Giles. Nevertheless, he had made all use of the 
boy. The urchin being shown the abode of Tan- 
gle, hung about the house, until he discovered the 
sleeping-room of that sagacious man. Such dis- 
covery was soon made, Mr. Tangle appearing at 
the window of his bed-chamber. Tangle was a 
cautious man: it was his reputation—his pride. 
It has been seen with what especial care he locked 
the closet—locked the chest that contained his gold 
—locked the chamber-door: but—by one of those 
accidents with which Beelzebub delights himself to 
cheat his best friends—Mr. Tangle forgot, when 
he descended to breakfast, to close his chamber- 
window. This tremendous error was not unob- 
served by Jingo and his paternal tutor, both being 
on the watch for accidents. The window, we say, 


| was open; and chance seemed to offer a glorious 


means of success ; for an old vine, growing at the 
wall, offered to the agile limbs of Jingo a most ac- 
commodating ladder. He watched his moment. It 
was early Sunday morning ; and nobody was in the 
street. In a couple of minutes he had mounted the 
topmost branch of the vine, was in at the window, 
and in a second was under the bed of Tangle. 
Here he lay a few minutes, taking breath : he then 
stole forth, and approaching the casement, an- 
nounced by signs to his anxious father in the 
street, that all was right. Whereupon, his parent, 
with few but significant gestures, replied to the 
boy. We are fortunately enabled to anticipate to 
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the readér the meaning of this pantomime. It was, 
that Jingo should keep close until night ; and then 
rform a feat that would gild him with renown. 
Tin 0 felt the importance of the part put upon him 
by his adventurous yet careful father: for Tom 
Blast had provided the boy with apples and biscuits 
in his pockets, that he might solace and sustain 
himself the while he lay in wait. And Jingo 
showed himself worthy of his early training. True 
it is, that Molly the maid—having for a short time 
begged the key of Mr. Tangle—entered the cham- 
ber, yet Jingo, braced for the oceasion, silently 
munched his biscuit and trembled not. Molly made 
the bed, singing a rustic ditty the while, and Jingo, 
cosy and quiet, rather enjoyed the melody than 
feared the singer. Could Mr. Blast have known 
the composed heroism of his child, he would have 
felt, in all its fulness, the paternal pride. He, 
however, continued his search for St. Giles. At 
length he gathered at the Rose that his friend—as 
he had denominated him—had gone to church. 
He had caused some merriment among the band 
and others by such eccentricity—nevertheless, he 
had gone to his devotions. Blast eared not to fol- 
low him inside the edifice, but lingered about the 
churchyard—watching the congregation depart. 
Already he saw St. Giles approach; but seeing 
him about to accost Capstick he shrank behind a 
tombstone : and thus it was, whilst watching from 
this position, that he was recognized by the quick 
eye of St. Giles, who fled as from a wild beast. 

We have now to return to Tangle and Folder. 
To their astonishment and delight they had—even 
at the church porch—been invited to dine at Laza- 
rus Hall. There was a condescension, an urbani- 
ty, about dear Doctor Gilead, that was not to be 
refused ; and the doctor’s carriage being sent to the 
Olive Branch, the happy couple departed for the 
rectory. The dinner was magnificent. Of this we 
feel assured ; for Tangle on his progress back to 
the inn, at least fifty times declared so. ‘* What 
wine, too!’’ he cried—*‘ the man, sir, who can 
give wine like that ought to be a bishop—a bishop, 
eh na i s bishop.”’ This opinion Mr. Tan- 
gle emphasized by again and in slapping the 
knee of Mr. Folder, who in me lla locked: 
erate Tangle’s admiration, by answering—‘ My 
dear sir,’’—‘‘ My very dear sir,’’—but it availed 
not. 

It was evident from the condition of Mr. Tangle 
that he did not place wine among secular things: 
otherwise he had not on such a day meddled so 
busily with the reetor’s port. Mr. Tangle was a 
mae ees sober man. It was the boast of Mrs. 

angle that he had never been seen intoxicated: a 
boast that has with it a certain equivocation. But, 
it is a truism, every man has his weak moments. 
Had he not, what an awful person would he be— 
how set apart, how distantly removed from his fel- 
low-men—frail, daily sinners! No; it is because 
great men have their weaknesses, that we may as- 
sert our common nature with them. We should 
be abashed, indeed utterly confounded, by their 
heads of glittering metal—did we not espy their 
little toes of clay, that reconcile us by the assur- 
ance, that they have about them our father Adam’s 
common mark. Hence, our reverence may be 
softened into love ;—common weakness breeds 
common affection. 

But we owe the palliation to Tangle ; sure we 
are, had the patriot not been so strong, the man 





James’ success—so inexpressibly indignant towards 
the corrupt and villanous machinations of the Yel- 
lows—that when he wanted words, as he so very 
often did, to express the intensity of his feelings, 
he invariably applied himself to his wine-glass. 
Ata very early hour of the evening, he had got 
drunk out of pure admiration of the English con- 
stitution. Nor, let the truth be said, was Mr. Fol- 
der innocent of liquor. But, he had this saving 
clause to himself—if he was drunk, he was drunk 
like a gentleman. That is, he neither sang, nor 
roared, nor slapt his comrade on his knee or shoul- 
der, but sat, silently winking his eyes like an owl 
in the sun, and now and then performing a slight 
cough, as it appeared to him to set right his dig- 
nity. ' 

What change of climate often is to a sick man, 
change of house is to a drunken one. He feels the 
stronger for the removal, and therefore drinks 
again. It was thus with Mr. Tangle. Hence, 
when safely seated in the Olive Branch, he declared 
that he must have ‘“ one glass more—only one’’— 
the glass, that like Macheth’s, shows the tippler 
“(many more.’’ Briefly—for why should we lin- 
ger with the baechanal!—Mr. Tangle was led by 
the boots and chambermaid to his bed-room, Mr. 
Folder, with a hard struggle for seeming sobriety, 
carrying a candle which in his unsteady hand let 
fall anointing drops of tallow on the head of the 
vinous and patriotic lawyer. Arrived at the top 
of the stairs, Tangle insisted upon being left to his 
own guidance. Did they want to insult him? Did 
they think him drunkt He knew the way to his 
own room; ard would have no spies upon his do- 
ings. A dim sense of the treasure in his dormi- 
tory seemed to steal upon him, and make him of a 
sudden savagely resolute. He tried at three or 
four doors, insisting that each was his proper door ; 
and then gradually giving it up as in no way be- 
longing to him. Then he burst into a loud laugh, 
and declared it was droll—devilish droll. ‘* This 
reminds me of another inn I once slept in,”’ he 
cried—‘*‘ another tavern, where all the doors ae 
changed places after twelve o’clock.’’ At length, 
he was half-shuffled, half-guided into his own 
apartment; where, forbidding any one on pain of 
death to follow him, he was left alone. He cau- 
tiously locked the door, and taking the key-out, 
proceeded with devious steps to place it under his 
pillow. He then staggered to the door of the 
closet that contained his treasure ; and grinned, 
and pawed and stroked it up and down as though 
he was caressing some animate thing. By the dim 
twinkling of the rushlight, young Jingo—his head 
protruded from the bed’s foot, like the head of a 
tortoise from beneath its shell—watched the drunk- 
ard ; and, it must be owned, felt something like a 
sense of contempt for his condition. It was plain 
the urchin thought the glory of the robbery lessen- 
ed at least half by the helpless state of the victim 
to be robbed The boy, in the vivacity of youthful 
blood, had expected to see the gentleman gagged 
at least and tied to the bed-post; and now he 
would he made to render up his gold patiently as a 
sheep its wool. Teaving the closet, Tangle ap- 
proached the bed, and still smiling at his wondrous 
cunning, placed his watch under the mattress. He 
next drew from his waistcoat a small pair of pis- 
tols which, having eyed with a look of maudlin 
tenderness, and addressed as his dear preservers, he 
attempted to place in the watch-pocket at the head 


would not have been so drunk. He had been so| of the bed. Unfortunately, they slipped from his 
animated, so rapt by the prospect of Lord St. | fingers, fell at the bedside, and were instantly se- 
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omy young Jingo. Tangle paused; stooped ; 
fumbled about the floor, then, with a t of res- 
ignation, gave up the search. ‘‘ He shouldn't 
want ‘em—no ; he knew he should n’t want ’em.” 
At length, assisted by the unseen genii that in their 
benevolence await upon and solace drunken men, 
Mr. Tangle found himself between the sheets. 
His head fell like a lump of dead clay upon the 
pillow ; and in two or three minutes he was sunk 
fathoms deep in drunken oblivion. : 

Jingo, hopeful child! had a quick eye for busi- 
ness. Mr. Tangle had divested himself of his 
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wardrobe at the bedside : and it was a preity sight 
——it would, in sooth, have warmed the paternal 
bosom of ‘I'om Blast, could he have beheld Jingo 
seize garment by garment, and, with unerring sa- 
ity, instantly apply himself to every pocket. 
urse, handkerchief, pocket-book—nay, even a 
curious old steel tobacco-stepper, a Tangle heir- 
loom—were quickly in the possession of young 
Jingo. And so, ending the present chapter, we 
leave them: Tangle in his bed dreaming of tri- 
umph ; and Jingo under it, really tasting the sweet 
fruits of plunder. 





HOW THEY MAKE PORT WINE. 


Tue time at which the vintage commences, va- 
ries in different years about a month—from the 
early part of September to the middle of October. 





At that period there are 20,000 Gallegos employed 
in the district, and about 10,000 Portuguese, men, 
women and children. As soon as the vintage is | 
over, the Spaniards return to their own homes, 
each man with from 20 to 30 shillings in his pocket, 
which he has received in wages. When once the 
vintage has commenced, time is invaluable. The 
vineyards are crowded with persons, some oe 
the sound grapes, and filling large hampers with | 
them, others separating the rotten or dry bunches, 
while the Gallegos are employed in carrying the 
baskets down the steep sides of the hills on their 
backs. The presses are stone tanks, raised high 
from the floor, about two or three feet deep and 
from twenty to thirty square. A boy stands in the 
centre, and rakes the grapes as they are thrown in 
so as to form an even surface; when full, twenty 
to thirty men, with bare feet and legs, jump in, and, 
to the sound of guitars, pipes, fiddles, and of their 
own voices, continue dancing, or rather treading, 
from forty to fifty hours, with six hours intervening 
between every eighteen, till the juice is completely 
expressed, and the skin perfectly bruised, so as to 
extract every particle of color. It is found neces- 
sary to leave in the stalks, in order to impart that 
astringent quality so much admired in port wine, 
as well as to aid fermentation. After the men are 
withdrawn, the juice, the husks, and stalks are al- 
lowed to ferment together from two to six days : the 
husks and stalks then rise to the top, and form a 
complete cake. By this means the color is still 
further extracted from the skin. It is a very eriti- 
eal time, much depending on the judgment and 
practice of the superintendent as to the right mo- 
ment to draw off the liquor: for so active is the 
fermentation, that it may be, if allowed to remain 
too long in the press, completely spoiled. Noth- 
ing but long experience can enable a person to 
- judge on this point; and many young merchants 
who have attempted to do so have had cause to re- 
pent their interference with the farmer's business. 
The taste of the wine before drawn off into the 
tonels is sweet, nauseous, and sickening, and it is 
of a dark muddy color, so that one can with diffi- 
culty believe it can ever become the bright, spark- 
ling, and astringent fluid it appears in the course 
of two or three years. The tonels or vats into 
which the wine is drawn are in a building 
on a lower spot than the one which contains 
the press, a channel leading from it to them. 
They contain frequently thirty pipes each. The 
period when the wine is thus drawn off is the time 
when the rich and generous qualities of the grape 
are to be retained, or lost, never to be restored. 





From the rich nature of the Douro grape, the fer- 








mentation, once begun, will not stop of its own ac- 
cord (even when the wine is drawn off from the 
husks and stalks) till it has caused it to become a 
bitter liquid, almost, if not entirely, undrinkable 
and useless, and finally vinegar. ‘To retain, there- 
fore, those much prized qualities, it is absolutely 
necessary to add rey, he the very critical mdment, 
so difficult to decide, before that stage which pro- 
duces the bitterness commences.—Aingston’s Lu- 
sitanian Sketches. 





Patm Sucar.—This sugar—a considerable quan- 
tity of which has been recently imported—belongs to 
the class of white or refined sugars. It is yellowish- 
white, and has the texture and flavor of refined cane 
sugar. Subjoined is a notice of its origin and man- 
ufacture, furnished by the surgeon of the importing 
vessel to Dr. Pereira, by whom specimens were laid 
before a late meeting of the London Pharmaceutical 
Society. Palm sugar is manufactured principally at 
Cuddalere, on the Coromandel coast, by some French 
merchants of Pondicherry. It is obtained by refining 
the jagary or crude sugar used by the poorer classes 
in India. J is darker colored than the coars- 
est Muscovado; is granular or moist; and is 
packed in mats or bags made of palm leaves. It is 
wey brought from the island of Ceylon by native 
vessels, and is made by any the juice of vari- 
ous kinds of ig Oh tinny of e roe palm, 
the cocoa palm, the lesser fan palm, and the wild 
date palm. The juice is collected during the night 
by making incisions in the upper part of the stems 
of the trees, and afterwards Piling it down before 
fermentation takes The thick syrup thus ob- 
tained is mixed with sand and stone to the amount 
of ten or fifteen per cent., to make it more solid, port- 
able, and heavier. This jagary is refined by dissolv- 
ing it in water over a fire, at the same time mixing 
chunam (lime from sea shells) with it to check fer- 
mentation ; after this it is strained through a filter 
of animal. charcoal, again boiled, and strained 
through cotton bags. For the purpose of clarifying, 
eggs and chunam are used. When the syrup is of 
a proper consistence, it is put into wooden or earthen 
coolers, and the molasses allowed to drain off. To 
whiten it as much as possible, rum, or sometimes a 
fine syrup, is poured over the sugar whilst in the 
coolers; it is then exposed to the sun to dry, and 
lastly packed in bags for exportation. It is never 
mixed with cane sugar. The sugar thus produced, 
the writer thinks, will eventually supersede that ob- 
tained from the cane. It can be manufactured at a 
less cost, and the palms affording it grow in abun- 
dance in all parts of the tropics, jn a dry sandy soil, 
which could yield nothing else of value. They re- 
” very little cultivation, merely enough to i. 

luxuriant vegetation from springing up into a 
jangle around them, and to remove the numerous 
parasitical plants from their stems. Of course the 
sugar will improve in quality when more experience 
has been gained in the way of manufacturing it. 
The quantity produced last year was upwards of six 
thousand tons. 





CIVILIZATION IN MADAGASCAR. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
CIVILIZATION IN MADAGASCAR. 


Tuere is no event more interesting in the his- 
tory of a nation, than that of its first acquaintance 
with, and progress in, civilization—from the dawn 
of moral perception to the full conprehension of 
moral dignity. In some instances, as at Hawaii, 
the progression is silent but sure, until the new cus- 
toms are perfectly domiciliated among the people ; 
while in others, after a favorable movement, re- 
trogression takes place, and the good is lost in 
original darkness. The events which have tran- 
spired in Madagascar within the past twenty 
years, present themselves in painful illustration 
of the latter position. 

This island, situated as is generally known, off 
the south-east coast of Africa, is nearly as large 
as France, but contains not more than five millions 
of inhabitants. Tt was discovered in 1506, twenty 
vears after their first view of the Cape of Good 
Hope, by the Portuguese, who attempted to estab- 
lish a mission among the people; but after some 
time, judging them to be inconvertible, it was 
abandoned. ‘Towards the year 1640, the minister 
Richelieu planted a colony on the island, which 
subsisted, with varying fortune, for more than a 
century, during which time the Dominicans, after 
various unfruitful missions, also abandoned the 
attempt to convert the natives. From this period 
it was held impossible to civilize the Madegasses, 
and when, in later years, some Englishmen 
endeavored to gain a footing in the country, with 
a view to the instruetion of the natives, they were 
met everywhere by the outery of, ** Useless trouble 
—they are brute beasts, with whom nothing can 
be done.”’ A little acquaintance, however, with 


this nation, will show how far the appellation and 
caution were applicable. 

Until the commencement of the present century, 
numerous tribes, as diverse in origin as in color— 
from the olive to the black—divided the inland 


among them One of these, the most important of 
the inland tribes, the Ovahs, governed by an able 
and daring chief, obtained a marked superiority over 
the others ; and under Radama, son of this chief, 
became a powerful government, to whose domina- 
tion nearly the whole of the island submitted. It 
was in Tananarivo,*-a city of about 30,000 souls, 
and capital of the kingdom, that the labors of the 
first English visitors were principally earried on. 
Radama, the first who took the title of king, 
mounted the throne at the age of eighteen ; he was 
endowed with rare intelligence, wit, and sensibil- 
ity, and* possessed an insatiable desire for instruc- 
tion. A favorable trait of his childhood has been 
recorded. His mother, whom he tenderly loved, 
was one day driven from the palace by her hus- 
band in a fit of ill-humor, greatly to the grief of 
her little son. The next morning, profiting by the 
temporary absence of his father, he caught a youn 
chicken and tied it by the leg to some portion o 
the furniture of the apartment. ‘* What is that ?’’ 
asked the chief, hearing the cries of the captive 
bird on his entrance. ‘ Nothing,” answered Ra- 
dama, ‘ but a little chicken crying after its mo- 
ther.”’ His father understood his meaning, and 
said nothing ; but the same day the discarded wife 
was restored to her former position. In the midst 
of one of the most licentious in the world, 
the young prince exhibited a remarkable purity of 
morals and self-command, characterized by lofty 


* Tanane-arrivou, or thousand cities. 
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views. His father, however, could not compre- 
head how a young man devoid of passions could 
be capable of reigning; his old age was fast a 

roaching ; and not knowing to whom he should 
con the reins of the government he had founded, 
he offered great rewards to those of his officers who 
might succeed in leading the prince into libertinism. 
Radama’s better feeling resisted for some time ; 
but once having yielded, his errors became terrible, 
and his premature end but too well proved the fatal 
success of his perfidious counsellors. 

One of his first acts on mounting the throne after 
the death of his father, was to place himself in 
communication with the English governor of the 
island of Mauritius, where he sent his two younger 
brothers to beeducated. From the correspondence 
which ensued, Sir Robert Farquhar, then govern- 
or, took advantage of the generous disposition of 
the youthful monarch to urge the abolition of the 
s'ave trade, which was not only a part of the do- 
mestic policy of the country, but formed a great 
export trade, carried on with European and Amer- 
ican merchants, creating everywhere mistrust and 
terror, with their attendant evils. Mr. James 
Hastie, the deputy employed to represent the ques- 
tion to Radama, found in him a remarkable union 
of the infantile simplicity observed among savages, 
with an extraordinary intelligence and desire for 
civilization. He would burst into fits of laughter 
while standing before a clock sent to him as a pres- 
ent, dance round it every time it struck, and at 
the same time enter with sagacity and generous 
philanthropy into the views of the English gov- 
ernor. A great khabar or assembly was convoked, 
to explain the object to the people; and, after a 
stormy discussion, the recommendation was adopted, 
and a convention signed, by which the king agreed 
on his part to abolish, entirely the shave trade 
throughout his dominions, while, on the other hand, 
Sir Robert Farquhar advanced a sum of money, 
and various munitions of war. A proclamation 
was then issued, which, leaving domestic bondage 
untouched, interdicted the export of slaves, under 
penalty of slavery, and threatening with death 
whoever should speak il] of the measure. 

This treaty was unfortunately broken, during 
the temporary absence of the governor, by the 
French and ‘English merchants, who deluded Ra- 
dama, though with great difficulty, into a compli- 
ance with their representations. On Sir Robert’s 
return some time afterwards, he was deeply grieved 
at the breach of faith countenanced by the vice- 
governor, and set himself immediately to remedy 
the evil. ‘* Do you not know,” replied Radama 
to the request for a renewal of the treaty, *‘ that 
my subjects will nut comprehend the reason for a 
second change! False as an Englishman is be- 
come a proverb among us!’’ The deputy on this 
oceasion was accompanied by a missionary, who 
had been invited by the king to take up his resi- 
dence at the capital ; and on their declaration that 
no persons would settle there as teachers during 
the continuance of the slave trade, the traffic was 
again abolished ; the king stipulating that twenty 

oung Madegasses should be educated by the Eng- 
ish, one half of the number in Mauritius, and the 
other in England. 

The first school was opened at Tananarivo in 
1820, under the sanction of the king, but at first 
met with great pene ; and as the natives could 
not comprehend how thoughts couid be expressed 
by writing, they accused the teacher of sorcery. 

e school, however, prospered under the protee- 
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tion of the monarch ; a few children attended ; and 
at the end of the first year a public examination 

was announced. This was attended by several old 
" men, among whom was a judge who had been ex- 
tremely violent in his opposition. He beckoned 
one of the youngest scholars with slate and pencil 
to approach, and whispered a few words into his 
ear—‘‘ It is not true that writing can supply the 
place of speech.’”’ The child immediately wrote 
the phrase, while the old man shook his head in- 
eredulously over the strange characters. Another 
scholar was then called from the end of the room ; 
and on the slate being placed in his hands, he read 
the words without hesitation. ‘‘ Oh! solombava 
tokoa,”’ exclaimed the opponents with one voice— 
[‘* Oh! substitute for the tongue"’}—by which ap- 
pellation writing has ever since been known in the 
country. The next trial was in arithmetic, a science 
in which the natives had been accustomed to 
reckon by the aid of stones of various sizes ; a pro- 
cess that rendered the simplest calculation ex- 
tremely laborious. The same old judge had pre- 
paredaquestion. ‘ Now,” said he to the children, 
** if I send a handred sheep to Tamatave, and sell 
sixty at four dollars each, twenty at three dollars, 
and twenty at two dollars, how much ought my 
slave to bring back to me?’’ Scarcely had he 
finished, than an intelligent little girl answered, 
** 340 dollars.”’ ‘* Yes, yes, 340, 340,” cried out 
all the little voices. The aged examiners agreed 
that the case was astonishing, and the cause of the 
schools was gained. 

Still, it was not without a struggle that popular 
favor was secured. The natives’ distrust of Euro- 
peans made them suspicious ; parents could not divest 
themselves of the belief that secret mischief was 
intended by the schools, and that some day all the 
children would be bound and led away into slavery. 
Two other teachers, however, arrived ; and on their 
application for permission to build another school, 
the king answered, ‘‘ Radama says—My friends, 
live long, and in peace. If my subjects can build 
such a house, it shall be built. Thus says your 
good friend.—(Signed) Radama.”’ Soon after this 
the prejudices of the people gave way, and in three 
years from the commencement, there were more 
than a thousand scholars in fourteen schools, di- 
rected by the English teachers and the most intel- 
ligent of the pupils. The king became more and 
more interested in them, and issued frequent proc- 
lamations respecting them to his subjects, some 
sentences from which will exemplify his feelings. 
** In future, those only who know how to read and 
write shall be advanced to any place ;”’ or, ‘* The 
young people who have left school ought carefully 
to occupy themselves with what they have learned ; 
for if they neglect and forget, the king will cause 
them to return to school ;”’ and again, ‘* The king 
again invites his people to send their children to 
the schools, where they will acquire only good 
principles. There they learn to read and write, 
and may then confide their affairs to paper ; so that 
in future all cheating will be pend? 4 and there 
will be neither quarrels nor disputes in families.”’ 
While smiling at this innocent illusion of the king 
of the Madegasses, it may be remembered that he 
is not the only one whose expectations of the bene- 
fits of education have been equally illusory ; the 
——, however, show a decided tendency in 

tight direction. By his orders, all the schools 
of Tananarivo were united in one central establish- 
ment, where the masters, who were afterwards 
sent to found schools in the villages, were in- 
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structed. So rapidly did education make its way, 
that in 1828 there were in the kingdom ninety 
schools, attended by not less than four thousand 
children. . The examinations took place annually in 
March, and were presided over by the king in per- 
son, who on these occasion’ showed great favor to 
the teachers, and enlarged the facilities for the ad- 
vancement of education. On the publication of 
the Bible in the Madegasses | ge, he took 
every opportunity of exposing the false pretensions 
of the native priests, who complained that the 
spread of education diverted their revenues. On 
one occasion, when a man was running frantically 
about the streets with an image in his hand, de- 
claring to the superstitious bystanders that he was 
under the influence of the ,and could not stand 
still, Radama went up to him, and taking the little 
statue into his own hand, overwhel the pre- 
tender with ridicule, by showing that it did not affect 
his movements. His wishes for improvement ex- 
tended to the mechanical arts as well as to letters ; 
and when some artisans were sent out to him from 
England, he received them with the greatest joy. 
e Made are in general very hospitable, 
kind, and obliging, and seem to regard selfishness 
with great aversion : the little tales related by the 
parents to their children generally contain some 
ugly feature of selfishness as a moral. The 
have also a great love for their country, and i 
about to leave it for any length of time, they take 
away with them, like the Poles, a small quantity 
of the soil on which they were born in their bosoms, 
and frequently look at it with melancholy. The 
sound of the valiha, a species of monotonous guitar, 
their favorite instrument, produces at such times 
the same effect upon them as the ranz des vaches 
upon the Swiss soldiers when at a distance from 
their native country. On the other hand, they 
are as vindictive, deceitful, and apathetic as the 
most savage nations. The crime of infanticide, 
which was common among them, was abolished, 
though not without great opposition, by a royal 
edict, which also established new regulations re- 
specting baptism and marriage: and it was found 
that there was less difficulty in deciding on these 
ponies than on the orthography to be adopted in 
adegasses writing. This was at last regulated 
by a law which enacted that every one should 
make use of the English consonants, but that the 
vowels should be French, in order, said the king, 
‘*that an a may be always a, and not sometimes 
ano or an e.”’ 

It must not be supposed that all these changes 
were equally well received : in barbarous, as in 
civilized communities, it is not always safe to 
brave the popular prejudices. Radama, however, 
did not content himself with making laws; he 
watched over their execution. Often, like the 
Caliph Haroun al Raschid, he left his palace dis- 
guised, and walked about the city in the evenings 
to hear what his people said of him. He partic- 
ularly insisted that hospitality should be exercised 
with liberality and cheerfulness, and frequently 
visited families incognito to test their pe se in 
this respect, and the next day rewarded or reproved 
them according to the manner in which he had 
been entertained. Commerce received from him 
due encouragement. 

This monarch, possessed of such remarkable en- 
dowments, superior to all his people, who had 
so nobly invited’ and cherished the civilization of 
Europe, died, in 1828, at the early age of thirty- 
six, a victim to the excesses into which he had 
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been tempted. What Madagascar lost in him, may 
be best judged of by the lamentable occurrences 
which followed his decease. One of his queens, 
Ranavalona, having assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, gradually revoked all the laws of her prede- 
cessor. The slave trade was again legalized ; in- 
fanticide permitted : the schools were shut up, and 
the teachers banished ; the possessors of books were 
required to give them up, under penalty of death ; 
hundreds of families were reduced to slavery for 
their adherenee to the new opinions; while many 
were publicly executed, victims of the queen’s 
hatred of civilization. 

Some few escaped to the mountains, where they 
lead a harassed and wandering life. In them, 
however, may possibly be preserved the germ of 
the future regeneration of the island. Ranavalona, 
however, is still on the throne, firm in her deter- 
mination to exclude foreigners, of whatever nation, 
from every part of her kingdom. It is therefore 
impossible to predict the time when the improve- 
ments, so happily commenced, may again take 
root, and permanently flourish among this interest- 


ing en ame 

{France and England have lately made a joint 
attack upon Mad r, in which the natives 
successfully defended themselves.—Laving Age.] 





RUMORS OF WAR. 


Accorp1ne to a cloud of rumors from America, 
the relations with this country are in a very un- 
settled state, though one not unpromising if oppor- 
tunity be improved. The British government, it 
is said, offered. to submit the Oregon dispute to 
arbitration ; but that was refused, and met by 
another proposition—to suffer the territory to re- 
main for twenty years longer under the joint pro- 
tection of the two governments ; the inhabitants, 
at the end of that time, to choose their allegiance 
to either government, or to set up as an indepen- 
dent state. The Americans at once presume, that 
with such freedom of choice the new community 
would choose ‘‘ annexation.’’ The arrangement 
wears too much the air of ingenuity and constitu- 
tion-manufacture to have a very official aspect. If 
any such plan were ever adopted, it would require 
some check against colorable qualification—against 
** residents’? who might walk over the border at 
the time merely to vote. But it is needless to dis- 
cuss very seriously a thing so little likely to be put 
in execution. The notions of European diplomacy 
would be shocked by the reference of a question of 
government to the province governed ; and at pres- 
ent the project can be regarded as no more than a 
journalist dream. 

It is averred that Mr. Polk, however pragmati- 
cally intent on showing his courage in the Oregon 
negotiations, is prepared to make a decided re- 
duction in the tariff. The opportunity is favor- 
able for a corresponding concession on our part ; 
and nothing would so smooth the way towards a 
settlement of diplomatic difficulties, as an exten- 
sion of trade between the two countries, by the 
mutual yielding of restrictions.—Spectator, No- 
vember 22. 





OREGON. 


Tue American erm poor and orators have ma- 
t 


terially modified their tone in relation to Oregon. 
The newspapers received by last packet swarm 
with projects for settling the difference with Eng- 
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land, and with unauthenticated and contradictory 
rumors respecting the views of public men in re- 
gard to the controversy. What the American 
government intends to do, or whether it has any 
plan, we do not conjecture ; but it is obvious that 
one truth has dawned upon the minds of our 
American cousins—‘‘ Oregon is more accessible 
from Great Britain than from the United States.’’ 
From both countries the journey thither can be 

rformed with less inconvenience by sea than by 
land. The British possessions in the Pacific, and 
we might even say in the Antilles, are more con- 
venient points of departure for operations upon 
Oregon than any inhabited territory of the Union. 
Time has forced these reflections upon the Yan- 
kees; and the bluster about appropriating Oregon 
by the strong hand has subsided. Temporizing is 
now the order of the day. Some months ago, a 
leading statesman of the Union warned his coun- 
trymen that they could gain nothing by precipi- 
tating a decision on their claims to Oregon ; and 
his views appear now to be generally adopted. A 
favorite object with all the state-doctors, who have 
propounded to their countrymen terms respecting 
Oregon to be offered to Great Britain, is a re- 
newal of the joint-occupancy for a long period. 
The experience gained in the Canadian frontier 
territory ought to guard us against falling into 
such a trap. In whatever way the Oregon con- 
troversy is to be settled, it is for our interest—for 
the interests of substantial justice—that it should 
be settled without delay. A prolonged period of 
joint-occupation will give rise to continual disputes 

tween British and American settlers, and render 
a pacific arrangement less easily practicable. 
There is no chance of the discovery of new facts 
to throw new light on the conflicting claims : the 
facts already known will only run a risk of obscu- 
ration and metamorphosis into different shapes, if 
years are allowed to elapse before they be adjudi- 
cated upon. The joint-occupancy would be a 
source of diplomatic expenditure, incessant heart- 
burnings, and additional perplexity. What is to 
be done ought to be done now. If the Oregon 
territory be left many years without a recognized 
government, it will become a place of refuge for 
the strangest and most dangerous characters. 
Already the Mormons, having agreed to evacuate 
Illinois, are casting their eyes upon it. The Bois 
Brulés of Canada, the Loafers of the United 
States, all the offscourings of American society, 
will flock to a country which has no government. 
The growing trade of the Pacific will soon be 
worth the attention of buccaneers ; and if neither 
England nor the United States exercise territorial 
sovereignty on the Straits of Juan de la Fuca, a 
more eligible situation for pirates could scarcely be 
imagined.— Spectator, 22d Nov. 





WAR-SIGNS. 


Ir the strength of motives alone were regarded, 
it would not be easy to imagine an immediate or 
early war possible. But with nations, as with 
individuals, there are moods of the mind when the 
most trivial motives become powerful—when plau- 
sible excuses for following inclination alone are 
wanted. 

Among civilized nations, the only quarters from 
which our peace is threatened are America and 
France. Other states are either too remote— 
locally, or in the objects they pursue—to clash 
with us, or they are too insignificant to become 








rincipals in a war. But the United States and 

nee are powerful communities ; their pursuits 

and ours bring us incessantly inte contact ; we rub 
against and fret each other. 

With neither of those countries is there any 
reason to apprehend what is called a war of prin- 
ciples. The propagandist spirit, which animated 
Spain in its aggressions upon England in the age 
of Elizabeth, and set France by the ears with the 
whole of Europe in the eighteenth century, is dor- 
mant at present. It is confined to the breasts of a 
few poor exiles and recluse scholars. Even that 
derivative motive to war, groundless suspicion of 
a propagandist spirit in others, is hushed. The 
Duke of Brunswick was animated less by a desire 
to reéstablish monarchy in France than to arrest 
revolutionary principles in Germany; and the 
proselytism of the convention had its origin mainly 
in a wish to find work at home for the sovereigns 
who were suspected of plotting against the repub- 
lic ‘‘ one and indivisible.”’ But now, nothing is 
apprehended in France, England, or America, 
from foreign 2 ee against the constitution. 

The actual grievances with which the three 
countries not seldom or sparingly reproach each 
other, are all, compared with the magnitude of 
national interests, trivial intheir amount. Oregon, 
ostensibly the most important ground of dispute 
between the United States and Great Britain, has 
a prospective and contingent rather than an actual 
value. Besides, Great Britain is still willing w 
accede to a partition-treaty, and the government at 
Washington many years ago proposed this mode 
of terminating the dispute. The irritation of the 
controversies about slavery and the slave-trade is 
calculated to promote petty reprisals of incivility— 
to embitter hostilities if there were a valid ground 
for war—but scarcely to provoke to war of itself. 
The incessant petty naval collisions with France, 
arising out of the anti-slavery policy of England, 
are a standing grievance of that country also, but 
not weighty enough to appear a justifiable casus 
belli, were the public temper in a healthy state. 
The jealousies occasioned in France and England 
by the attempts of either nation to extend its for- 
eign influence, have at present the least possible 
food to keep them alive. In India and Australia, 
England is merely rounding and organizing her 
territories in regions from which France has long 

o withdrawn. The aggressive movements of 

rance in Africa and Oceania are characterized by 
the restless morbid desire ofthe nation to make 
its influence felt abroad, but are too y in 
themselves and also too costly to affurd England 
reasonable grounds for apprehension. 

In the actual relations of the three countries we 
see nothing that could either justify or palliate a 
war; yet in all of them there is a ‘ note of pre- 
paration,’’ that would seem to indicate war is not 
very far distant. So much talked about, it has 
come to be regarded as something not improbable. 
The idea of war has taken possession of men’s 
imaginations as a thing that may be; and this is 
in itself a movement towards a breach of peace. 
When war is thought possible, preparations are 
made to meet it ; and when preparations have been 
made, the disinclination to turn them to account is 
diminished. Men were more prompt to quarrel 


when they wore swords than they are now when | 


weapons must be deliberately sought for. Even 
imaginary affronts are irresistible when men are 
=a for action. The peculiar constitution of 
America, which throws an undue share of power 
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into the hands of the class least capable of appre- 
ciating the danger of war, increases the danger. 
In the new States, the reckless adventurers, who 
have little to lose, who labor under an incessant 
craving for excitement, and who have no standard 
whereby to estimate the power of the nation they 

uke, are in the ascendant; and the new states 
now decide the election of president and a majority 
of the members of congress. In France, espe- 
— in the provinces, a rational pacific spirit is 
much more widely diffused than the tone of the 
newspaper-press leads those to believe who are 
not personally acquainted with the country; but 
the institutions of France throw an immense power 
into the hands of the central executive, and its 
ranks are recruited in a great measure from the lit- 
erary class, among whom the wat-spirit is strongest. 
Only a week ago, M. Dupin afforded a striking 
illustration of the temper of this class ; he submitted 
to the institute a paper on the results of the English 
harbor commissions ; and in this essay, professedly 
scientific, and addressed to a scientific body, he 
systematically and ostentatiously applied to our 
projected harbors of refuge the designation ‘* har- 
bors of refuge and ag, ion.”? The reigning 
king holds the belligerent spirit of the French 
employé class im check; but a younger ruler 
might lack the power to do so, or might partici- 
pate in the delusion. 

It is too plain that both in France and America 
there are classes in the mood to seek excuses for 
war; and that in both countries the peculiar con- 
stitution of the government bestows great power 
on these classes. ‘To every war, it is true, there 
must be two parties; and in England the bellicose 
class is both Jess numerous and Jess powerful than 
in America and France. The abstract conviction 
that war, under any circumstances, is foolish and 
criminal on one side at least, has spread wide and 
deep roots through the classes which possess polit- 
ical influence. But even here, public opinion is 
not yet prepared to make this abstract conviction 
a rule of action in individual cases. The English 
are not yet a nation of Quakers. If we are to 
have war, Englishmen of the middle class will 
acquiesce in this necessity, as men still go out 
to fight duels—admitting that, viewed in the 
abstract, the practice is utterly unjustifiable ; com- 
plaining that they are obliged at once to sacrifice 
their true interests and act against their con- 
science ; and yet stubbornly resolute to fight in 
earnest and to the last.—Spectator, 29 Nov. 


War.—A sound like the jangle of arms prepar- 
ing in our arsenals gues on; the ear is still kept 
alive with rumors of warlike tendency—marshal- 
ing of the militia, measuring of merchant-steamers 
by naval officers, and the like. The French 
opposition papers are gloating over the difficulties 
of England—over her corn question, railway panic, 
financial embarrassments presumed to be in pros- 
pect, Oregon disputes, and so forth. There can 
scarcely be a doubt that it has now become more 
prudent to place this country in a state of prepara- 
tion for defence, and that the general feeling at 
the report of official activity in that behalf is one 
of satisfactiou.— Spectator. 





Se.r-GoveRnMENT.—Let not any one say he can- 
not govern his passions, nor hinder them from break- 
ing out and carrying him into action; for what he 
can do before a prince or a man, he can do 





alone, or in the presence of God, if he will._—Locke. 
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BUENOS AYRES AND THE PLATE. 


Accounts have been received from Buenos 
Ayres and Monte Video up to a very recent date. 

e combined land and sea forces of England and 
France were vigerously continuing the plan upon 
which they had agreed ; that of capturing and gar- 
risoning all the towns on the eastern bank of the 
river Plate, so as to intercept all supplies from 
Buenos Ayres to her general, who is sull besieging 
Monte Video. In the mean time, General Paz, a 
Morite Videan general, had collected a very consid- 
erable force, and passed the river at its head into 
the territory of Buenos Ayres. It is anticipated 
that when he shall be joined by further levies now 
making in the Monte Videan district, the British and 
French marines will also join him and endeavor to 
take Buenos Ayres by storm. 


OCCUPATION OF THE TOWN OF COLONIA. 


The Journal des Debats publishes accounts from 
Monte Video of the 8th of September, detailing the 
news of the occupation of Colonia by the combined 
French and English fleets. 

“The river opposite Colonia is seven leagues 
wide. At certain periods of the year thick fogs 

revent the opposite shores from being visible. 
See aided the government of Monte Video to fit 
out a flotilla, having on board about 450 men, for the 
most part Italian emigrants, it required some days 
to discipline them. However, on the 28th of 
August the French and English Admirals em- 
barked, each with 250 sailors armed for a descent 
upon the town, the French Admiral Laine, with 
his force on board the Fulton steamer, and Admi- 
ral Inglefield on board the Firebrand, the Monte 


Video flotilla following. On the 29th, notwith- 
standing it had blown hard all day, the whole of 
the vessels succeeded in coming to anchor five 
miles to the west of Colonia, The English ships 
Satellite and Philomel, and the three French ves- 
sels, Assas, La Coquette, and Le Duconedie, of 
20 guns each, were at that time moored before 


Colonia. On the 30th the admirals made their 
arrangements for the attack. Colonia is a small 
town, in the form of a trapezium, having a strong 
stone bastion at each corner, and in the front a 
solid modern stone fortification: it has, moreover, 
a very high curtain, and a ditch to protect it. Some 
days before the arrival of the expedition the gov- 
ernor had sent all the strangers out of the town, 
who hac taken refuge, under the flags of France 
and England, in the little Isle of San Gabriel. The 
combined squadrons having formed into line of bat- 
tle, the Duconedie dropped into such a position as 
to be enabled to command the two bastions to the 
west of the town, and at the same time cover the 
landing of the Monte Videan troops. The Philomel 
came next, and then the English steamer Gorgon 
and Satellite, which were so placed as to command 
the whole town. Next came the Assas, and the 
English brig Dolphin. The Coquette was sta- 
tioned about two cables’ length from the bastion, 
on the north-east. The garrison of the town 
offered no opposition to these dispositions. The 
Fulton had a narrow escape of being wrecked. 
The two admirals were returning to the Hornos 
Islands, where they had anchored on the 29th, for 
the purpose of causing the advance of the Monte 
Videan flotilla, when the pilot, wishing to try a 
new pass, went too near the south point of San 
Gabriel, and the vessel struck upon a rock, and it 
was found impossible to remove her, but on the 
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third day she was carried off by a wave, with but 
slight injury; fortunately, the weather continued 
fine and moderate, or she would, in all probability, 
have been wrecked. ‘The town presented no un- 
usual appearance of activity during the day of the 
30th ; however, about sunset, some detachments 
of cavalry were perceived upon the neighboring 
heights, as though in observation of the movernents 
of the squadron. When night set in everything 
app in the most profound tranquillity, the 
companies of most of the ships had gone to their 
berths when, about nine o’clock, the batteries 
opened their fire upon us. Notaship replied to 
this hostile demonstration from the town, though 
the moving of lights on board the respective ves- 
sels showed that preparations were being made for 
the combat, yet we remained the entire night with- 
out returning the fire. About eight o’clock the 
Monte Videan flotilla appeared under al] sail and 
in line of battle. Upon seeing the Oriental flag, 
whieh floated at the masthead of all the vessels 
composing it, the garrison of the town uttered loud 
cries of rage, and instantly opened the fire of all 
the batteries upon us. After some time, upon the 
word of command to fire being given by the French 
admiral, the whole of the vessels opened upon 
the various bastions and points of defence of the 
town. We refrained, however, from firing into 
the town, except where the garrison showed them- 
selves. The cannonading lasted about two hours, 
and the breeze carried the sound as far as Buenos 
Ayres. The precision of the firing, and the effeet 
produced by the shells, clearly proves the superi- 
ority of the cannons @ /a Paixhans over the old na- 
val artillery. 

‘* In the mean time, the Monte Videan squadron 
came to take its station in front of our line of bat- 
tle, and united its fire with ours. The town ap- 
pearing to have been completely evacuated, the 
Condottieri of Monte Video effected a landing to 
the west, under the protection of the fire of the 
Duconedie, and possessed themselves of some of 
the outhouses, which had served as fortified ad- 
vanced posts tothe enemy. ‘The town was taken ; 
all the inhabitants had fled, and not a single living 
being remained in it. The fire had caused little 
damage. ‘The towns of Spanish construction, in 
which each house, built in stone and with terraces, 
looks like a fortress, are in some measure incom- 
bustible ; to destroy them, it is necessary to sap 
them. The ships suspended their fire ; but an 
hour afterwards they were obliged to redpen it 
against parties of sharp-shooters, supported by a 
few field- pieces, who presented themselves at the 
advanced posts. About 11 0’clock, Admiral Laine, 
who had joined his squadron in the Fclair schooner, 
and Admiral Inglefield, ordered a landing, and 500 
English and French marines disembarked in good 
order on the rocks which lined the southern side 
of the town. Those troops divided among them- 
selves the guard of the place, the French being 
quartered on the west, and the English on the east, 
and both immediately proceeded to repair the walls 
that had crumbled. 

** But whilst our seamen, obeying their officers 
and faithful to discipline, were restoring the para- 
pets and other works of defence, our allies, the 
Condottieri, were searching and plundering the 
houses. They broke open the gates of the stores 
spared by the fire, and committed all sorts of havoc 
in them. When asked why they indulged in such 
destruction, they replied, ‘It ts the fortune of 
war.’ The handsome church of Colonia, so neat, 
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with its walls lately painted, as simple in its style 
as a village chapel, did not escape from outrage. 
The victorious Condottieri established themselves 
there. They lay on the marble flags of the choir, 
they suspended their caps and their cartouche- 
boxes from the sacred candelabras ; the arches 
echoed the sound of muskets and sabres dragged 
along the floor, mingled with profane or sacrilegious 
cries ; the altar became the table for an orgy where 
the drunken soldiers wallowed in the midst of 
stinking streams of rum ; and what a strange spec- 
tacle was presented by this collection of adventur- 
ers! Some covered with a coarse Catalan dress 
surmounted by a Phrygian cap, others with their 
features concealed under a Sicilian mantle, others, 
like the banditti of the Apennines, wore a species 
of helmet, ornamented with a waving plume, their 
mustaches drooping, a blue jacket bound round 
their loins by a leather girdle, whence hung a large 
sabre, and which, moreover, supported a pair of 

istols, deer-skin boots, which reached above the 
seg and, in fine, a poniard, as at the period of 
the Constable de Bourbon. All these men, scat- 
tered here and there, eating, drinking, and singing, 
gambling with dice for their plunder, and often 
rendered stupid by the vapor of alcohol, recalled 
to recollection an epoch fortunately long forgotten 
in Europe. We must say, in praise of our sea- 
men, that none of them mingled in those degrading 
scenes, and the representations of our admirals at 
length arrested the disorder. English and French- 
men labored actively to repair the ramparts. In 
three days they had restored the fortifications, 
placed seven pieces of artillery, procured from our 
ships, in battery, and cleared away every building 
connected with the glacis of the countersearp which 
might assist the enemy in making a surprise. The 
town having thus been placed ina state of defence, 
a garrison under the Oriental flag was placed in it, 
and the English and French returned to Monte 
Video. Martin Garcia, already abandoned by the 
troops of Rosas, will likewise be garrisoned from 
Monte Video, and the entire coast of Uruguay will 
be placed in a state of blockade.” 





We extract the following from a private Buenos 
Ayres letter, of the 18th of September :— 

** On Tuesday the whole of the sons of British 
parents were cited to take up arms and attend after- 
noon drill. This they have refused to do; and by 
a decree of to-day, all children born here, both pa- 
rents being English, are exempt. Not so with those 
having either native, it being imperative that they 
join the force. Many of the latter are in hiding 
places.”’ ’ 





Tne Liverpool Times makes a serious charge 
against the representative of the United States in 
Buenos A yres— 

““The game which General Rosas is playing 
appears to be that of setting off the United States 
against England and France ; and in this he is very 
heartily assisted by Mr. Brent, the American 
Chargé d’ Affaires, who makes a point of attending 
the Buenos Ayrean Chamber of Representatives, 
and of loudly applauding the threats uttered there 
against England and France, but especially against 
the former, by the puppets of General Rosas. 
This he does although he does not understand any 
Spanish, and requires to have the speeches trans- 
lated lest he should applaud in the wrong place. 











CUBA—THE SLAVE TRADE. 


The game of General Rosas, though a good one 
for the United States, is a very dangerous one for 
himself; for however convenient it may be to the 
former to have gone and Buenos Ayres at war 
with each other, General Rosas will certainly get 
no assistance in such an event from the United 
States that will at all compensate him for the enor- 
mous risk which he will run. 





* 
From Bell’s Messenger, 22 Nov. 
CUBA—THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


Tue following curious statement is from the 
correspondent of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce :— 

*“Wasnineton, Oct. 20.—Mr. Calhoun, to- 
wards the close of the late administration, de- 
spatched an agent to the island of St. Domingo, 
for what particular objects it was not known. ite 
was paid out of the secret service fund. This 
agent, Mr. Hogan, has returned, and made a 
voluminous and, as I understand, an interesting 
report, which will probably at some time see the 
light. It is conjectured that it relates chiefly to 
the condition of the Spanish portion of the island, 
and the situation and prospects of the Dominicans ; 
their war with the Hayden ; the policy of the 
English and French governments in regard to 
them, and to the slave-holding portion of the West 
India Islands generally, &c. It has been supposed 
that the British government, and perhaps the gov- 
ernment of France also, will take such a course as 
will aid the entire abolition of slavery in this 
island, and, indeed, in all the Spanish and French 
islands. The subject is one of some interest to 
the slave-holding portion of the United States. 

‘The situation of Cuba is critical, and is re- 
garded with deep interest. Should it pass from 
the possession of Spajn, it will also become a gov- 
ernment of free blacks, under the protection of 
Great Britain. It was long ago intimated by our 
government to that of Great Britain, that this 
would not be tolerated by the United States. 
Spanish inhabitants of Cuba are ready and desirous 
of placing themselves under the protection of the 
United States, and, in fact, forming a part of their 
political system, in case they should cease to be 
subject to Old Spain. There has been a conjecture 
that France had some views upon Cuba and St. 
Domingo, and even Yucatan. It has been whis- 
re that a project is or was on foot, to unite the 

minicans, the French West Indies, and the peo- 
ple of Yucatan under one government, with a 
prince of the Bourbon House for its king. This 
new government under the patronage of France 
would then .proceed to anner to itself Hayti and 
Cuba, forming a powerful and successful empire 
for the benefit of ‘ young France.’ The objection 
to this project is, that, since the demonstrations of 
France on the African coast have excited so much 
jealousy on the part of Great Britain, it is not prob- 
able that Great Britain would allow her this new 
acquisition without a struggle. Nor am I quite 
sure that our ‘ young de ’ would approve 
of it, for they want Cuba henneeen” 

The same correspondent states, in another letter, 
that the United States government had received 
intelligence of a desire on the part of the white 
inhabitants of Cuba to unite themselves with the 
model republic. 





REPEAL OF THE CORN LAWS. 


REPEAL OF THE 


CORN LAWS. 


Lorp Joun Russet has declared for total re- 
of the corn-laws, and Lord Morpeth has 
joined the anti-corn-law league. The anti-corn-law 
movement has absorbed the whig party ; a proof 
of its wide spread. Lord Morpeth is a man of 
hearty impulses, though they are tempered with 
the moderation of conscientiousness ; and his ad- 
hesion attests simply the fact that earnest but 
moderate liberals are satisfied alike of the safety 
and necessity of absolute repeal. Lord John is a 
more astute and calculating party-man: he sees 
that the whigs cannot do without the free-traders ; 
the free-traders are active in the registration 
courts ; and he barters whig support of free-trade 
in hopes of the league’s support of whiggery. 
These are important events, and pregnant “ signs 
of the times.’ 

Lord John has made his reappearance in the 
arena of active politics as the rival of Sir Robert 
Peel in the market of statesmanship. In its party 
character, his letter to the electors of London, 
written at Edinburgh, is a perfect contrast to the 
speech which he made at Edinburgh the other day, 
in which he seemed almost to have forgotten the 
polities of faction. Something must have hap- 
pened in the interval. There has, no doubt, been 
abundant correspondence. Lord John’s friends, in 
London or Edinburgh, very probably thought it a 
happy juncture to remind the country at large of 
the statesman that is out of employment ; while to 
burnish up his popularity could do no harm with a 
view to an election. His letter is not conceived in 
the tone of a man entertaining a strong hope of 
returning to office now ; but it is couched in terms 
of undisguised competition with the leader on the 
other side. Lord John revokes his own error 
of twenty years’ standing: he used to consider 
corn an exception to the general laws of political 
economy ; but now he is convinced of his mistake, 
and sees that there ought to be no interference 
with it in the way of trade. There is a frankness 
about the avowal which is congenial to the 
straightforward and ‘‘ downright” disposition of 
the English people ; and they will contrast, as 
they have before contrasted, the whig penitent’s 
demeanor with that of Sir Robert Peel when he 
has been induced to reverse a former policy. Sir 
Robert cannot readily make up his mind to so 
large a confession: he must justify his change of 
plan by change of occasion or of circumstances, re- 
pudiating the change in himself. It is true that a 
laxer kind of moral responsibility, one caring less 
about the justification of conduct than its popu- 
larity at the moment, is not incompatible with an 
ingenuous boldness : but, whatever the motive, the 
exhibition is agreeable to the people. It is re- 
markable, however, that Lord John Russell’s suc- 
cessive changes have been made piecemeal and in 
accordance with certain states of the political mar- 
ket. He is now exactly following the example of 
Lord Ashley. Lord John used to stickle for a 
fixed duty on corn : he first conceded a limit when 
he fixed it at eight shillings ; finding that did not 
answer, he successively reduced his proposition to 
five shiJlings, three shillings, and to some lower 
sum unnamed. He has now discovered, as Lord 
Ashley did a few weeks ago, that such a com- 
promise is no longer feasible; and, as Lord Ash- 
ley did, he declares the fact in a letter to his con- 
stituents. He has in like manner brought himself 
up to the level of Captain Rous and Mr. Bickham 
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Escott, conservatives who were before in advance 
of the whig leader. When corn-law repeal is in- 
evitable and growing popular, then Lord John 
Russell discovers that he has for twenty years been 
mistaken in thinking differently. The unavoidable 
inference is, that he has not adopted that view 
spontaneously on a logical conviction of what 
would be best for the country ; that it is adopted, 
not to be fulfilled in deed, but for effect—just as 
the budget of 1841 was adopted by the leading 
whigs for effect, not from inherent attachment to 
its principles. This inference is strengthened by 
a remarkable feature of Lord John’s letter ; it is 
full of disparaging hints against the statesman 
with whom he competes—taunting allusions, insti- 
gated by factious spleen, to other matters foreign 
to the purpose. It does not look as if Lord John 
had seized a long-watched opportunity to abolish 
the corn-laws ; butas if he never missed an oppor- 
tunity to back the advertisement of his own claims 
by a derogatory allusion to his competitor. It is 
true that Sir Robert Peel also competes in the pro- 
pitiation of public opinion, and changes with cir- 
cumstances: when he, however, adopts a new 
view, it is not simply to use it for effect, but to put 
it into a tangible shape. Lord John makes bold 
declarations, but they are not always followed 
by measures: the bold measures, of late years, 
have been Sir Robert Peel’s, but they have not 
always been preceded by declarations. 

As a matter affecting the state of parties, Lord 
John Russell’s advance is of considerable impor- 
tance. By abolishing the fixed-duty schism among 
the liberals, and rendering the whigs no longer 
anti-popular on one momentous question, it con- 
solidates the opposition. It deprives Sir Robert 
Peel of that neutral and passive inertness in the: 
opposition on which he could hitherto rely as a 
shield against any compulsory action beyond what 
he desired. Although it may not at once carry his 
rival triumphantly into office, it will make sharper 
work next session than Mr. Villier’s annual mo- 
tion, or even Mr. Cobden’s searching speeches ; 
and the end of next session will bring us to the 
borders of a general election. Sir Robert must 
either give up the corn-laws or be thrown back 
upon the party at the speaker’s right hand. It 
cannot be called ‘‘ his’’ party, for it comprises the 
ultra-tories, ultra-religionists, and ultra-protec- 
tionists ; men whom he has so often bearded, that 
there would be some humiliation in accepting suc- 
cor from them. 

As regards the general question of free-trade 
and its prospects, the new accession is of the 
utmost importance. All parties are deserting the 
corn-laws, the ultras excepted; and in the excep- 
tion must be included the Worsley section of the 
liberal party. The furor of mutual encourage- 
ment in hooting down the laws begets the exag- 
geration proper to such occasions, and people point 
to existing scarcity as a thing that demands instant 
official interference. Lord John Russell speaks in 
that strain. Official interference is at work inquir- 
ing in Ireland, where the usual spirit of turgid 
hyperbole and rash conclusions disguise the facts 
as to the extent of the potato deficiency. But the 
whig alarmists mean something more than an Irish 
poe famine : they mean a corn dearth in Eng- 
and. Ministers, they say, are criminal not to 
have interfered in October, or at least in this 
instant November. Yet what did the whigs do in 
their time, when dearth was threatened’ In the 
adverse years of the whig regime, 1838 and 1839, 
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in the corresponding month of November, prices 
were higher than they are now; and the whigs 
did nothing. Something is said of the vitiation 
of the present averages by a aeons! of low- 
priced bad corn, which makes the article appear 
cheaper than it is. There is always a redundancy 
of bad corn when the harvests are bad. But in 
order not to disguise the facts, we take the raw 
elements of prices in those years and the present, 
and it will be observed that 1845 presents no 
singular case for official interference. Each 
column represents the highest price which corn 
reached in the November of the respective year, 
the average of the month derived from the weekly 
averages, and the lowest price— 


1838, 1339. 1845, 

oe @ e €@ s. d. 
Highest price, 80 0 82 0 7 0 
Average, 66 7% 67 5 57 11 
Lowest, 63 0 54 0 54 0 


If it is necessary tu open the ge in November, 
1845—necessary to abolish the corn-laws—how 
necessary was it in 1838 and 1839! We do not 
quite believe in the famine. Let us abolish the 
corn-laws by all means ; but do not let us perform 
a great act of justice and policy on false pre- 
tences. 

The emergency is not what mere agitators 
would have it; nevertheless, a settlement of the 
question is demanded more peremptorily than 
ever: it could never be effected more safely and 
conveniently, because the minds of almost all 
people are either in a state of unsettled doubt or 
are bent upon alteration; and it can never be 
finally settled except by abolition. It should be 
done deliberately, but with no more delay than is 
needed for bona fide deliberation. Meanwhile, the 
best measure of prompt relief certainly seems to be 
the admission of maize free of duty. This is 
clearly shown in a letter, which we give in a sub- 
sequent column, from a writer of practical experi- 
ence in the matter. Maize constitutes a supply 
the most accessible ; it directly competes with no 
English grain ; it is virtually as cheap as potatoes ; 
it is equally suited to man and beast, and used for 
stock it would set free for human food an immense 
Seats of other corn commonly given to cattle. 

ut even of maize the available supply for the 
season diminishes with every day’s delay. That 
opening of the ports should be instantaneous. It 
might be a good way of letting down the corn- 
laws ; registering the decree of their abolition, to 
take effect at a fixed period. 

Cabinet councils have again been held this 
week,  poneay aed 8 discuss the question of the 
day. It was less the fate of the corn-laws that 
hung upon the deliberation than the fate of the 
cabinet itself. It is true that the party move of 
Lord John Russell may not strengthen his own 
side alone : apprehension will also tend to consoli- 
date the right-hand party ; and Sir Robert Peel 
may be strong enough, for the next session, to 
vote down any attemptat abolishing the corn-laws. 
Such a step would be a mischief to the country, 
& greater mischief to himself. It would substanti- 
ate the reproach that he has lost his faculty of 
seizing the proper occasion for great measures. It 
were better, if he thinks that abolition at his hands 
would be misconstrued, to declare its expediency, 
but leave the work to other hands ; resigning an 
office, the future resumption of which would then 
depend very much on his own will. Better still, 
if, over-riding such smaller hesitations, he were to 


THE CHINESE. 


carry that measure to which he is destined by 
the popular acclaim. 

Lord John Russell’s letter to his constituents 
was turned to immediate account in the city. The 
following requisition to the lord mayor is going 
round for signature— 

‘“* We, the undersigned, members of the co 
ration, respectfully request your lordship will call 
a special court at your earliest convenience, to con- 
sider the propriety of petitioning her majesty to 
take al] such means as she may constitutionally 
poten for throwing open the of the United 

ingdom of Great Britain and Ireland for the free 
importation of food.” 

t is understood also that a meeting of the mer- 
chants and bankers, on the same subject, is to take 
place.—Spectator, Nov. 29. 





Curiosrry or THE Cuinese.—The greatest curi- 
osity was always evinced by the Chinamen to be 
allowed to examine our guns and the mechanism 
of our locks ; but so great was the contrast be- 
tween their rusty and antiquated matchlocks, and 
the superior workmanship of our London-made 
guns, that they seemed perfectly helpless in the 
handling of the latter, and as may be supposed 
some truly awful misadventures were the conse- 
quence. One poor fellow, who was not content 
with examining the outside, must needs peep dowa 
the barrels to see how beautifully they were pol- 
ished, and in so doing he contrived to let off the 
gun at the same time, which literally carried away 
the whole of his face, killing him upon the spot. 
Upon another occasion one of our Chinese attend- 
ants, whom we had engaged to assist us in beating 
for game, led by curiosity to examine one of the 
officers’ guns, which was ‘leaning against the 
thwarts of a beat from which we had just landed, 
contrived to shatter the thigh of one of his com- 
rades in so dreadful a manner that his life was 
only saved by immediate amputation. Nor were 
the accidents which might affect the lives of the 
Chinamen, or even ourselves, the only reason for 
our determination not to allow again any of our 
guns to come within the reach ofthese native at- 
tendants ; as upon one occasion, and not very long 
after the two dreadful accidents just related, 
another misfortune occurred to two Englishmen. 
These two sportsmen had been spending the morn- 
ing shooting near the coast, and after having 

laced their guns, ammunition, game, &c., in a 

at, which they hdd hired from a Chinese fisher- 
man for the purpose of conveying them home, they 
turned back to a cottage not many yards distant, 
to get something which they had left; but how 
great was their surprise and mortification to dis- 
cover, upon their immediate return, that the ras- 
cally boatman had taken the opportunity of decamp- 
ing with the whole of their guns, game, and other 
treasures'—nor did they ever recover them, or 
hear to what part of the country they had been 
taken.—Pitman’s Sporting Magazine. 

Orcanizen System or AtHeism.—It appears from 
the Swiss journals that an association has been dis- 
covered at Neufchatei, the ramifications of which ex- 
tend into a great number of the cantons. The object 
of this association is, through the inculcation of athe- 
istical sentiments, to destroy the whole of the pres- 
ent institutions of Germany, social, political, and re- 
ligious. Some of the details given in the Swiss pa- 
pers of the proceedings of the agents of this infidel 
propaganda are really horrible. 
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THE VISCOUNTESS’ VISION OF THE ROYAL BALL. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


THE VISCOUNTESS’ VISION OF THE ROYAL BALL. 
BY MRS. GORE: 


Ir was the greatest thing in the world (wrote 
the young Viscountess Trevor in her favorite 
common-place book, the blank end of which had 
been, since her residence at Trevor Court, convert- 
ed into a journal)—it is the strangest thing in the 
world that Lord and Lady Castlemoat should see 
so much to oppose in our taste for living in the 
country. Jf Arthur were in Parliament, or if we 
had a house in town of our own, the case would be 
different. But since, when in London, we have to 
choose between a visit to them, or a residence in an 
hotel, as costly as it is uncomfortable, what more 
natural than that we should prefer remaining at 
Trevor Court; a place they have given up to us, 
and which, during the last year, we have converted 
into a paradise on earth. 

Still, though I am certain we are dreadfully in 
the way whenever we have occasion to spend a day 
or two in Grosvenor square, and though Lady So- 
phia and Lady Adelaide always contrive. to make 
me feel it before I have been an hour in the house, 
scarcely a day passes without a letter from my 
mother-in-law, complaining of our obstinacy in re- 
maining in the country, now there are neither 
field-sports nor neighbors left to help us through 
our time. Lady Castlemoat seems to think that, 


by my influence, Trevor has been persuaded to 
mope himself to death; merely because his parve- 
nue wife has not courage to confront the scrutiny 
of the beau monde. 

How little do my mother and sisters-in-law un- 
derstand me; and how small is my chance of 


changing their opinion! It would be like talking 
to a blind man of the rainbow, to assure them of 
the delights we take in our improvements here, 
and the advantage their progress has derived from 
our being onthe spot. The only answer I ever ob- 
tained from the girls is, that ‘‘ when in former 
days they visited Trevor Court, it looked wonder- 
fully like a state prison, and that they should be 
sorry ever to see it again ;’’ while their mother 
has more than once given me to understand that 
Arthur is spoiling the place. 

‘Tt is not to be expected, my dear Lady Tre- 
vor.”’ said she, ‘‘ that your father’s charming villa 
in Hertfordshire should have inspired you with a 
taste for antiquities. Still, I was in hopes that my 
son had too mach respect for all that is venerable 
in our family-place, to vulgarize it by modern, im- 
provements. *” 

I assured her, and with truth, that nothing had 
been done to alter the antique aspects of the old 
mansion ; that every fragment of painted glass has 
been carefully replaced, and that my flower-garden 
is placed at a sufficient distance from the house to 
produce no change in the approach. But I cannot 
persuade her to believe that the filling up of the moat 
was a necessary precaution; or that the typhus 
fever, the perpetual recurrence of which in the 
household seemed to render a residence here im- 
practicable, had never once reappeared since the 
destraction of those stagnant waters. All the an- 
swer I obtain is, that ‘‘ when people are not accus- 
tomed to that sort of feudal habitation, they think 
it dull ;*’ and that ‘‘ those who are bored, often 
fancy themselves ill.’’ 

Useless to assure her that I have never knowna 
day’s ill health, or a moment’s ennui at Trevor 
Court, or that the mortality which prevailed there 
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while it remained the family residence, was lon 
before I was born. I am now so accustomed to fin 
everything I say or do converted by the Trevor 
family into indications of my plebeian origin, that 
I have ceased to vindicate my tastes and opinions. 
Argument might some day or other lead to con- 
tention ; and so long as I am assured of Arthur’s 
approval and affections, better they should think 
me stupid, than petulant or self-assured. Let my 
husband only be content to remain quietly with me 
at Trevor Court, enjoying our rides and drives this 
delicious spring weather; leaving them to their 
noisy round of hollow dissipations. 

But I am beginning to be half afraid! Lord Cas- 
tlemoat’s last letter accused him of inertness, of want 
of energy, of indifference to the state of the coun- 
try, ina tone of such severe reprobation, that Ar- 
thur is beginning to look about him, as if afraid of 
having mislaid the ambition which people are apt 
to dignify by the name of patriotism. Last year 
he seemed almost g/ad of having lost his election. 
But within these last few days he has become ter- 
ribly interested in the debates; and the other 
evening observed that, ‘‘After all, it was a bad 
thing for a man who had so large a stake in the 
country, and a part to play hereafter in its history, 
to get out of parliamentary habits.” 

I ventured to observe that I had heard my father 
assert the lower house to be a bad school for the 
upper. To which he answered in a manner more 
abruptly than I ever heard him use before, ‘‘ What 
shoald my father know about it, who probably had 


.not set foot in the house of lords half-a n 


times in his life *?’’ 

Alas! what would become of me were the con- 
temptuous feelings which the rest of the family 
are at so little pains to conceal concerning the 
mercantile origin of my fortune, to extend them- 
selves to my husband? From Arthur, I could 
never forgive, what from them I can accept with a 
smile. ‘That which, with his sisters, amounts to 
an absurdity, would be in him the basest ingrati- 
tude. And were I once conscious—once calmly 
and reasonably conscious of being insulted by my 
husband in the same cold-blooded manner I have 
been by Lady Castlemoat and her daughters, there 
would be an end to my happiness—and his. 

For it is no longer in their power to disguise 
from me, or in mine to disguise from myself, that, 
but for this fortune of mine, of which they now af- 
fect to speak so scornfully, Arthur could not have 
married at all. A few hundreds a year form the 
utmost allowance Lord Castlemoat is able to spare 
his son ; and how could a man of Arthur’s liberal 
habits have subsisted on that? Though I am vain 
enough to believe—nay, happy egough to be cer- 
tain—that, had I been penniless, he would have 
entertained the same affection for me, and felt the 
same desire to make me his wife, the marriage 
would have been impossible! Let me, therefore, 
be thankful to Providence for this ample means 
with which I am sometimes in a moment of petu- 
lance, tempted to quarrel, as affording a pretext for 
the bitter impertinence of these Trevors. 

Let them, however, be as contemptuous as they 
please, they cannot efface from my memory the 
period when “‘ the heiress’’ was an object of as 
warm a courtship to them as to dear Arthur! How 
they used to besiege me with invitations, and how 
completely my poor father saw thro it all! 
Had he not discerned the manly straightforward- 
ness of Arthur as plainly as the base motives of 
the family, never malt he have allowed me to 
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enter their house. Still less would he have deter- 
mined on that noble provision for me in the event 
of my becoming Trevor’s wife, which alas! his 
sudden death afforded me the power of making my 
own act and deed. Had he lived, these people 
would never have ventured to exhibit the feeli 
which were doubtless from first to last rankling in 
their hearts. ; 

From all this I must exempt my father in-law. 
The cold politeness of Lord Castlemoat, which at 
first I thought so repellent, has never failed me. 
His conduct has never varied. He always treated 
me with ceremonious deference, and does so still, 
and but for his exhortations and remonstrances to 
his son, I should fancy that he viewed our conduct 
with the same formal approval he expressed at the 
first meeting between him and my poor father, to 
decide upon the question of settlements. 

But if I run on in this way I shall become as 
bitter as my sisters-in-law. One ought not to be 
too frank, es afraid even with oneself, and by 
indulging in recriminative feeling towards my hus- 
band’s family, and cherishing them in secret, this 
tranquil, peaceful place would forfeit half its charm. 
Better exert myself to subdue the enemy at once! 
I have half a mind to throw my journal into the 
fire. 

May 2nd.—What a charming ride! I was 
afraid it might have turned out ill; for I had quite 
forgotten the proposition made me last night, by 
my husband, to accompany him to see the orchards 
at Hagglestone—which are in full blossom and per- 
fect beauty ; and when the mare was brought to 
the door, I had not begun to dress for my ride. 

Arthur cannot bear being kept waiting! Luckily 
he had the morning, papers to look over, and did 
not seem to think me long in putting on my habit. 

As to being cross when we were fairly on horse- 
"back and sauntering under those glorious avenues, 
so beautiful just now with the first fresh tender 
verdure of spring, it was out of the question. 
Even Lady Sophia and her sister must have been 
-good-humored, for once in their lives, had they 
‘been of our party. The birds were singing so 
gaily, and the Hagglestone orchards were so white 
with their bridal blossoms, that everything had the 
appearance of a féte. In the Jane near Mapletoft 
we met our worthy curate, who tells me the school 
will certainly be opened at the end of the month. 
Thirty-six poor children already on my list. 

The only drawback on the pleasure of my ride 
‘arose from Arthur’s frequent occurrence to the 
confirmation contained in the Morning Post of the 
report of a Masque at the palace. e epoch is 
fixed it seems for the reign of George II., and the 


ball is to take place in a month. Thank good- 


ness! It will serve to occupy the attention of 
Lady Castlemoat and my sisters-in-law, and make 
them forget Trevor Court and its offences. I am 
vexed, however, to see how deep an_ interest 
Arthur takes in the events. How little do I care 
now for anything that is going on in London. 
4th.—A letter from Lady Castlemoat !—an un- 
usual honor—for I had not heard from her these 
two months. Her letter is full of nothing but the 
ball! Though the invitations are not yet issued, 
she has already decided on her own and her 


‘daughters’ dresses, and her chief object in writing 


to me appears to be to engage for Sophia the use 
of my pearls. Of course she might be certain of 
having them. What use have I for such things 


‘in the country at this time of yeart “ She was 


-afraid I might be applied to by my friend, Lady 


Mary Herbert, and chose to secure them in 
time.” 


My mother-in-law does not know Lady Mary! 
Even at a royal ball, and on so Y aerge an occa- 
sion, nothing would persuade to appear in 
borrowed plumes. Mary Herbert is truth itself. 
Never was there a person so punctiliously and 
rigidly honest. Absent or present, I have confi- 
dence in her as in my own soul. Nothing that 
any human being could say or do would persuade 
me Lady Mary had spoken slightingly of me be- 
hind my back ; or had been guilty of unkindness or 
unfairness to any living thing. 

Since the arrival of his mother’s letter Arthur 
has talked more than ever of the ball. He even 
hints that if I had accepted his mother’s proposal 
to go to town for the last drawing-room | should 
certainly have been invited; nothing having been 
given at court since my presentation., But we 
could scarcely have appeared in London for 
that single Tite, and I am well reconciled to know 
no more of it than is to be learned fromthe news- 


TS. 
hen the first Masque was given, before 1 was 

out, I remember every one getting tired to death 
of hearing it talked about. e false excitement 
and interest thus created was said to spoil the rest 
of the London season. [If this second féte should 
spoil the country season, quel malheur. 

5th.—Yesterday, after dinner, Arthur went fast 
asleep, which was not wontlerful, as we had taken 
a Jong walk together across the park in the after- 
noon, and the weather is now growing almost too 
summerish for walking in the middle of the day. 
1 was so unlucky as to wake him by drawing 
down the blinds to prevent the setting sun from 
shining full into his eyes; and then, as men 
are apt to do he began to protest that he, had 
never been asleep. Iam afraid I did not manage 
to look convinced I had been mistaken ; for, as if 
to punish me, he instantly began again about the 
ball ; telling me what I had certainly heard often 
enough before, that at the last Masque he appeared 
in the armor worn by one of his ancestors at the 
battle of Crécy, while his partner, that beautiful 
Lady Ida de Tracy, wore 2 hawking dress copied 
from one of her ancestresses of the same date. 

I suppose my foolish susceptibility is in fault. 
But I am beginning to hate the sound of the word 
“ancestor” or ‘* ancestress’’ pronounced by one 
of the Trevors! I always fancy they accompany 
it with a look that means to render it personal. 
Hademy poor father lived, such fancies would never 
have entered my head. He was so much beloved 
—so much respected, both in public and private 
life, that no one presumed to convey disparagement 
to him. Now he is gone, I, who have so little to 
recommend or sustain me in the world, can hardly 
hope to escape without a few of the rabs which 
great people are fond of inflicting upon little—even 
when the little have been courted -by themselves 
for purposes of their own. But I am making my- 
self less than little by ascribing so much importance 
to the petty vexations of life! Happy as I am in 
my lot, surely I can afford to allow the Trevors the 
gratuitous triumph of feeling themselves so much 
my superiors. 

6th.—To-day, Arthur was smitten with a fancy 
for visiting the picture-gallery, which old Mrs. 
Casterton keeps as carefully locked as though she 
thought the family honor safer in her keeping than 
in ours. Since the first month I came here, after 








my marriage. I have literally only once entered 





it. One of the conditions made by my father-in- 
law on céding Trevor Court to us was, that what- 
ever alterations we might make in the place, the 
eld pleasaunce and state apartments of the west 
wing should remain untouched, and this, I think, 
our own good taste would have determined, even 
had it not been enforced by Lord Castlemoat. 

As these are the only portions of the place ex- 
hibited to strangers, and consequently a consider- 
able source of profit to the housekeeper, old Mrs. 
Casterton, to whom the prohibition of the earl was, 
I suppose, a secret, did not behold without fear and 
trembling the arrival of so many designers, brick- 
layers, masons, and gardeners. The old lady evi- 
dently thought her dominions in danger, and once 
or twice when I sent my maid, Wilson, to ask for 
the keys of the state apartments, only to indulge 
my curiosity by a more deliberate view of the pic- 
tures than Arthur had allowed me when we visited 
them together, she chose to bring them to me in 
person, with a solemn harangue about the sacred- 
ness of the trust ; insisting that I should summon 
her again to receive them from my hands, when 
my visit to the west wing was over. Even the old 
housekeeper could not fency me at home in the 
- ow containing the grand family portraits of all the 
Trevors ! 

I was so amazed by this, happening as it did in 
presence of Wilson, and giving rise to her pert 
commentsv. ‘ the haughtiness of even the servants 
of the old ta. ‘ly towards her poor dear young 
lady,’’ that I could give but a divided attention to 
the pictures, and when Arthur sent to Mrs. Caster- 
ton this morning for the keys, was almost as much 
pleased at the idea of visiting them, as if I had 
never seen them before. 

Yet how well I remember the imposing effect 
produced upon my mind by my first introduction 
into those vast, echoing rooms, with their bright, 
dry-rubbed floors, with a strip of scarlet cloth run- 
ning along each, and their close, stagnant atmos- 
phere. ‘The old pictures in their tarnished frames 
—many of™them bearing the arms and coronet of 
the Trevors—grim knights in armor, or judges in 
ermine—looking solemn and earnest about noth- 
ing—and scarcely more lively on canvass than in 
their marble effigies, kneeling under their mil- 
dewed esecutcheons in the chancel of the parish 
charch! The furniture of these state rooms, con- 
sisting of old cabinets and marble tables, with 
stately velvet fauuteuils, either white or gilded, ap- 
a made for giants to sit on—the old state 

ed, with its dingy ostrich plumes, said to have 
been slept in by Queen Elizabeth—the gloomy 
banquetting hall—the painted chapel—though as 
little tempting as can be conceived in the way of 
habitation, inspired me with some deference to- 
wards the dignities of the family I had so recently 
entered ; more especially when Mrs. Casterton, in 
her high-crowned cap and plaited apron, courtsied 
respectfully while explaining the origin and history 
of the ancestral pictures. She had not then learned 
the mystery of my city connexions, and could not 
conceive it possible that the heir of all the Trevors 
should have married anything below the daughter 
of a duke. 

When we entered the rooms this morning the 
air seemed closer than ever; and when Arthur 
complained of it to the old lady, who, in spite of 
his express orders had hobbled up to escort us, she 
replied that ‘‘ the state apartments were seldom or 
never opened now ;”’ that ‘ folks having heard how 
things were turned topsy-turvy at Trevor Court, 
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concluded nothing had been respected there, and 
felt no further curiosity to visit the spot,’’ an im- 
pertinence for which my husband rebuked her so 
sharply, and dismissed her from further attendance 
upon us so abruptly, that I doubt whether my sub- 
sequent visit to the housekeeper’s room, er the 
present I made the old lady on restoring the keys, 


sufficed to pacify her resentment. 


As svon as she was gone, Arthur took upon him- 
self the task of explaining the pictures, and we 
began to enjoy ourselves. Some of them are very 
fine—all of them very interesting. Holbein, Zuc- 
chero, Rubens, Van Dyk, Old Franck, Letz, Knel- 
ler, Reynolds, have done their best to perpetuate 
the memory of persons otherwise born to be for- 
gotten. For I cannot remember in the records of 
the field or the cabinet of our national history, 
mention made of a single one of the names I saw 
inscribed on those tarnished frames. 

** All very fine fellows, no doubt, in their time,’’ 
said Arthur, as he laughingly introduced me to his 
ancestors. ‘‘ But the best thing about them, I 
faney, was what they were forced to leave behind 
—namely, their broad lands in Yorkshire, and their 
stately castle in Kent, to say nothing of this dear 
tumbledown old place, which makes us both so 
happy !”’ : 

And he proceeded to point out to me the bearded 
effigy of Sir Harstonge de Trevor, in his trunk 
hose; on whose monument, bearing the date of 
1580, is the quaint epitaph of, 


That I spent, that I had, 
That I gave, that I have, 
That I left, that I lost. 


Not “lost”? to us, however. For he was one 
of the chief founders of Trevor Court. 

In a vestibule adjoining the picture-gallery, are 
a few portraits belonging to the last century; sev- 
eral of them faded things, in crayons, that look 
like mere ghosts of pictures. But besides these, 
are several by Kneller and Gervas, and two by 
Angelica Kauffmann, painted when Sir Joshua 
was her suitor. 

** My mother’s letter desired me to look over 
these relies,’’ he said. ‘*‘ All our best pictures are 
in Grosvenor-square or at Castlemoat; but there 
are no portraits among them. And she is anxious 
it seems to appear at the Powder Ball in some- 
thing especially Trevoresque.’’ 

Of course I offered my aid and advice. But we 
found nothing belonging to the epoch in question, 
except a stern old countess in a widow’s costume 
of the time of Queen Anne, with a towering lawn 
coif and black crape veil, which the said dowager 
Lady Trevor wore till the day Of her death in the 
reign of George II., and the portrait of her daugh- 
ter Lady Barbara—a beautiful girl of eighteen, 
maid of honor to Queen Caroline, when Princess of 
Wales. 

‘* Whom did she marry?” I inquired, involun- 
tarily interested by the piquant archness of her 
countenance, and extreme elegance of her dress. 

‘*My great grand uncle, who took her name. 
Lady Barbara was the heiress of the Trevors,”’ said 
Arthur, ene open the windows of the vestibule, 
and as much refreshed as myself by the burst of 
warm spring air, scented by a thousand flowers, 
and above all, by the fresh young herbage of 
a thousand pastures. ‘* Not much better than she 
should be, | am afraid; but heiresses are seldom 








good for much. 1 shall write my mother word 
could find nothing likely to do her credit; she 
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must put up with being a fifteenth Maria Leiznis- 
ka, or something of that kind. By Jove! yonder 
is John bringing round the horses. Don't you 
think the mare goes a little lame? No! she was 
treading on a stone. Come, get on your habit, 
like a good girl, while I send back the keys to old 
mother Casterton. I never set foot in the uninhab- 
ited rooms of the west wing, without getting the 
headache or the vapors.”’ 

Vapors or headache, a good gallop across the 
hills sufficed for his cure ; and it was a mere pre- 
tence of being still indisposed which caused him to 
delegate to me the task of answering Lady Castle- 
moat’s letter, and assuring her there was nothing 
among the family pictures likely to furnish her 
with a becoming costume. 

I have obeyed his injunctions ; but to-morrow I 
will look through a French work I have noticed in 
the library, containing portraits of the beauties of 
the court of Louis XV., which may perhaps sup- 
ply us with something more to the purpose. 

7th.—Last night, I was sitting at my work- 
table putting the finishing stitches to the Greek 
smoking-eap I have been embroidering for Arthur. 
And as he usually reads to me from tea till bed- 
time, and had got the last volume of ‘ Lord 
Malmesbury’s Correspondence’’ open before him, I 
naturally concluded he was about to begin. But 
after a dead silence of ten minutes, during which 
his eyes were fixed upon the book, he suddenly 
burst forth with, ‘‘ I wonder whether it would have 
been contrary to etiquette for me to wear the Red 
Riband *”’ 

For a moment I fancied he had fallen asleep and 
was dreaming. Butno! On glancing at his face 
I saw he was not only wide awake, but unusual] 
full of animation ; so wide awake, indeed, that 
was forced to ask an explanation of this strange 
apostrophe. 

**Of what Red Riband are you talking, dear 
Trevor?’’ I said. 

* Of Sir Chamberlain’s.”’ 

Still, I looked puzzled and uncomprehending. 

‘* If I had been invited to the Queen’s ball,”’ he 
resumed, in explanation, ‘‘ you should have gone 
as Lady Barbara ‘Trevor, and I as her gallant 
spouse.’”’ 

** The ex-maid of honor in the pink and green 

ue ?”’ I said. 

** Exactly. The young colonel in the guards, 
who afterwards figured as her liege tall, toons 
in due time a knight of the Bath. You would have 
looked charmingly, Minnie, in that fantastic dress, 
with the little chaplet of roses, and the diamond 
aigrette sparkling over one ear. Powder would 
certainly have become you. Powder becomes all 
women with good eyes and dark eye-brows. I 
~e like beyond everything to see you in pow- 

er.”” 

‘* ] will not return the compliment by saying I 
should like to see you in a queve and side-eurls. 
I prefer you in your shooting jacket,” I said. 

‘* Shooting-jackets begin to be rather out of 
place at this season of the year,’’ retorted Arthur ; 
** particularly this cursed late spring, when I do 
believe the May-fly will not make its appearance on 
the water till midsummer! When shooting and 
hunting are over, and fishing not begun, what the 
deuce is a man to do with himself in the coun- 

1? 

It was not for me to answer, “ ride, or walk, or 
drive with his wife, as you are doing every day.”’ 
But glad enough I was, when, desmmnael by my 





awkward silence, he betook himself in earnest to 
“‘ Lord Malmesbury’s Letters’ as a substitute for 
conversation. 

10¢h.—Is ennui an infectious disorder' For the 
last few days I have felt almost as much hypped 
as my husband. I wander about the place like a 
ghost; and have not found courage even to write 
a word in my journal. When our good curate 
came from Map to arrange with me yesterday 
morning about the opening of the school, | was 
seized with such a fit of cold shivers at the mere 
idea of the exertion, that he could not help inquir- 
ing whether I was ill. I answered in the affirma- 
tive, as the shortest way of closing his visit. I could 
not tell Aim that I was only Borep! I re- 
member the time when that word used to give me 
a dislike to the speaker! I have often vowed it 
should never pass my lips !—Heigho ! 

15th.—What a fortunate, and yet what an un- 
fortunate occurrence. After all, we are actually 
invited to the ball. Cards have been sent by the 
Lord Chamberlain to Grosvenor square, for Trevor 
and myself, as well as the restof the family. Arthur 
will be enabled to wear Sir Harry Chamberlain's 
** Red Riband”’ after all, and Lady Castlemoat has 
already decided, for me, upon the pink and green 

ue! 

ther hard that I am to be allowed no choice in 
such a trifle. My husband is perhaps right that 
the colors will be becoming to me, and that it is 
better to appear in the dress of some member of 
the Trevor family prominent at the period in re 
quest. But still—well, no matter! 

16th.—I never saw a person more childishly 
elated than Arthur with the prospect of this unex- 
pected pleasure ; but his family, as if resolved to 
curtail me of my share, have already dropped a 
few bitters into the cup. Lady Castlemoat writes 
again to inquire whether it is my wish to appear 
in her minuet, and if so, to consider seriously, be- 
fore she assigns a place to me, ‘ whether I have 
sufficient @ plomb for so public an exhibition ?”’ 

‘* Unused as you are to such scen@s,”’ she ob- 
serves, ‘“‘ and unpractised in the courtly dance of 
the minuet, you must come to town and take les- 
sons without loss of time, if you intend to make 
your a in my set.” 

Of whom or what this “set”? may consist 
I know not. My sisters-in-law of course— 
and Lady Mary Herbert probably—for the Cas- 
tlemoats are decidedly making up to her for Fred- 
erick. Atal] events, having no wish to disgrace 
them, I have written, as courteously as I can, to 
say that most likely I shall not dance at all. For 
this I have given no reason—my motive being one 
which, at present, I do not wish to assign. 

All the morning I have been busy making a 
water-color sketch from the oil-portrait of Lady 
Barbara Trevor, to send up to town to Madame 
Louise, who is to make my dress, as well as those 
of my sisters-in-law. At first I made the attempt 
in the vestibule of the west wing; but Arthur, 
who found me shivering there, insisted that the 
picture should be taken down for my convenience, 
and removed into my dressing-room; and when 
old Mrs. Casterton remonstrated, and talked about 
being “ responsible to my lord, his father, for the 
family pictures,”’ he answered her in a tone I 
never heard him use before, especially to a 
woman ; and bade her remember that so long as 
pa sealed at: Teaene Sowt, she was responsible to 
I expected the old lady would break out into 
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further impertinence. But she seemed struck 
dumb with amazement, and hobbled out of the 
room as mute and meek as a mouse. 

Arthur was charmed—too much charmed—with 
my sketeh. Unaccustomed to notice such things, 
he fancies me quite an artist; and was even fool- 
ish enough to write and beg his mother would 
show the drawing to Chalons before she threw it 
away upon a mantua-maker, 

Usually, such tasks delight me. But I grew 
sick to death of the pink and green sacque before 
I had half made out its quillings and plaitings. 
And yet how strangely one becomes interested in 
copying any human face not purely ideal! The 
endeavor to catch the expression of the eye, and 
seize the physiognomy of the features, induces one 
to search into the indications of character contained 
in every muscle. Though till yesterday I never 
wasted a thought upon Barbara, Lady revor, I 
have now cogitated upon her and her am till I 
begin to regret Arthur’s quarrel with Mrs. Caster- 
ton, but for which I should certainly apply to the 
old lady for an explanation of my husband’s ‘ not 
much better than she should be.” 

How I wonder what she was besides a beauty 
and an heiress! Wit, or at all events, repartee, 
lurks in the areh corners of her pretty mouth. 
But the eyes convey an expression of whieh I 
stood almost in awe while transferring it to my 
copy! Lady Castlemoat would have found no 
occasion, with suck a daughter-in-law, to complain 
of want of usage du monde, or self-possession ! 
But then she sprang from a race whose nobility 
was ancient in the days of William the Conqueror. 
She had some pretence for self-possession. Heigho! 
I wonder what makes me trouble myself so fool- 
ishly concerning her or her adventures? I seem 
to think of nothing else ! 

19¢h.—How provoking ! Lady Castlemoat writes 
to compliment me on my discretion in not attempt- 
ing the minuet, and to inquire whom I wish to 
appoint my costumiére—Louise being so busy that 
she will not hear of undertaking my dress. 

Satisfied that my mother-in-law would put no 
small share of ill-will into the execution of my 
commission, I have determined to get the pink and 
green sacque made up at home. Wilson is a 
capital workwoman ; and as we have the precise 
model before us, there can be no difficulty. I 
shall thas eseape the annoyance of going to town 
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ten days before the time ; and I am beginning to) 
feel much too unwell for any extra exertion. 

24th.—How heartily sick of the whole thing I | 
am growing! Arthur has been to town about his | 
dress, and returned yesterday raving of bags, and | 
swords, and red-heeled shoes. He saw the | 
minuet practised at his mother’s, who pretends 
now to be affronted at our having declined to be- 
long to it—though she certainly did little enough 
to persuade us. Lady Mary Herbert, he says, 
dances it divinely, and his sisters have been taking 
Jessons of Lucile Grahn. Everybody, even grave 
men of forty, and women of any age, are learning 
to dance ! 

All this I have luckily escaped. But not so 
Wilson’s stupidity. My stomacher is three times 
too wide ; and though she declares that it cannot 
be an inch smaller to exhibit all my jewels, (which 
Arthur insists upon my wearing,) it is far beyond 
the admeasurement of my little person. I am tired 
of fighting it over with the poor woman ; and still 
more so of pointing out to her one by one the 








details of that horrible picture, which I have been 
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forced to study and study till it seems to have 
grown a part of myself! I shall be glad when I 
get it out of my dressing-room, for the wicked eyes 
appear to follow me wherever I go, and the arch 
smile to mock me for my assiduity in rendering 


myself a mere copy of its fantastic graces. I sup- 
pose it is because | am ill. But both the face and 
figure have taken possession of me. And when I 


tried on my dress last night, I could not help turn- 
ing round, with a shudder, to see whether the pic- 
ture, my original, had deserted its frame. I was 
even silly enough to desire Wilson to turn the 
face to the wall. It seemed to be making 
game of us. I could almost fancy I heard a faint 
laugh ! 

All this must proceed from indisposition. What 
would Arthur think of me could he be aware 
that I had either imagined or recorded such non- 
sense ! 

. * * . * * 

What a horrible scene! How frightful! How 
bewildering! Vainly do I press my hands to my 
head and heart to shut out the cruel impression. 
All still lives and breathes around me, as though 
for the remainder of my days I were to be haunted 
by the influence of that fatal ball ! 

But let me endeavor to retrace calmly the details 
of my sufferings. When at length full dressed 
and faint from the exertion, [ entered the yellow 
drawing-room at Buckingham House, surrounded 
by all ‘that is brilliant or beautiful of the noble 
throng usually assembled in the stately spot, much 
as I had previously heard of the marvels awaiting 
me, I was at once overpowered and enchanted by 
the completeness of the illusion. The whole court, 
and even the attendants and musicians, were 
arrayed with the utmost minuteness of precision in 
the garb of an epoch, the costume of which I 
always considered frightful till 1 beheld it dis- 

layed on persons so attractive as those of Lady 
Sears. Lady Ormonde, Mrs. Hope, with num- 
berless others, to whose strangely altered faces I 
could seareely assign a name. 

Nothing will persuade me, however, that the 
period thus simulated ever really exhibited so gor- 
geous a show of luxury as the mere representation 
of it on which I gazed. During the lapse of the 
last century, Goleonda has been hourly yielding up 
her treasures, and the fishers of Orums and mines 
of the Cordilleras producing new gems of won- 
drous growth. And how brightly did they shine, 
amid the enhancing whiteness of those powdered 
locks, or the folds of those rich brocades or 
cloths of gold and silver, too heavy even to rustle 
as one passed ! 

After the first glance of admiration, however, 
elicited by the magic influence of the scene, it was 
neither those fair faces nor the perfect success of 
the attempt to endow them with new graces that 
occupied my attention. To my shame be it spoken, 
I thought only of myself! Harassed by the ap- 
prehension evinced throughout the preparations 
for the ball by my mother-in-law and her daughters, 
lest I should not do them honor on an occasion so 
public, I could not divert my attention from the 
graceful draperies of my pink and green sacque, or 
the lustre of my costly stomacher. For the first 
time in my life, all I sought in those resplendent 
rooms, Was a mirror in which I might survey my- 
own person. 

It was not till I reached the gallery that my 
vanity was fully gratified. Having made my way 
thither, on Arthur's arm, on pretence of wishing to 
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see the queen emerge from the dancing room after 
the first minuet, unspeakable was my triumph 
when I saw advance to meet me a figure which 
was as that of the heiress of the House of Trevor 
stepped from her frame, and perceived that the 
quivering light of a certain jewelled stomacher and 
aigrette, and the glistening richness of the lustring, 
euhanced by quillings of old points, were mere re- 
flections in the opposite glass! Though tired to 
death, and eager for a seat, I had not courage to 
forsake the beauteous figure I was surveying, * 
placing myself on the bench below the glass. 
would hear of nothing but a turn in the gallery, 
where, on pretence of admiring the showy belles 
and beaux ranged in rows along the wall, many a 
scarcely furtive glance did I cast towards the mir- 
rors, reproducing the scene. I was dying to 
judge of the effect of the rouge and patches which, 
for the first time, adorned my face. The spirit of 
Lady Barbara's coquetry seemed to have taken 
possession of me. 

And of all earthly intoxications, what so be- 
wildering as the intoxication of vanity’? Weeks 
given to the preparation of my dress—days to the 
study of the most becoming movements assorted 
with it—and hours to attiring myself in its compli- 
cated draperies, had so excited my spirits, that 
on witnessing the triumphant success of my 
labors, I lost sight of every other object in the 
world ! 

In no other manner can I account for my pre- 
posterous conduct, or my strange inconsistency in 
accepting with glee the proposition of Lady Sophia 
Trevor, that I should fill in her mother’s minuet 
the place of Lady Clanstephen, who, not yet 
arrived, was supposed to be detained by the un- 
punctuality of Louise. Conscious that I had not 
forgotten my school-day lessons from Madame 
Michau, I was enchanted by the prospects of be- 
coming the mark of general observation. The 
original owner of the pink and green sacque could 
not have been more contemptibly elated. 

I saw that Trevor did not wish me to dance, yet 
I persisted—persisted though my partner was to be 
Mary Herbert's brother—the only one of the 
former pretendants to my hand, against whose 
future acquaintance Arthur ever took exception. 

‘** Lord Herbert is the only one of them who 
really loves you—loves you as I do—loves you for 
yourself,’ he said. ‘ For both your sakes,— 
eet our sakes—better that the intimacy should 
en Be 

And it has ended. No communication ever 
passed between us from the hour of my marriage 
—except a distant bow when we met in the world 
—uotil this unlucky ball. Why—why was I so 
bewildered by my own vanity as to overlook, 
—_ for a moment, the prohibitions of my hus- 

and ! 


Herbert is at all times one of the finest young 
men in England. But never did I see him look so 
noble or so distinguished as in the dress of a 
Knight of the Golden Fleece, which he wore on 


the present occasion. And yet I never saw him 
so little like himself. Instead of his usual grave 
reserve, his head appeared as much turned as my 
‘own by the levity of the night. There was an 
affectation of triumph in his air as he took me from 
my husband’s arm and led me to my place oppo- 
site the queen and court. 

I faneied—it might be fancy—that a murmur of 
general admiration arose when the full-toned 
orchestra struck up for our minuet. Of course I 
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only shared the applause with Mary Herbert and 
my sisters-in-law. But at the moment my vain 
heart woguetied dap every eye ~ fixed u ; my- 
self; under which impression I grew y con- 
fused. My confusion, indeed, must have been 
evident to all. For Lord Herbert instantly be. 

to whisper words of encouragement ; and the first 
time the figure of the minuet enabled him to take 
my hand, he had the audacity to press it, precisely 
as when, in our days of courtship, he made me the 


But mine was not, as then, withdrawn. With- 
out making a scene, it would have been impossi- 
ble; and every time the figure again brought us 
together, in spite of the indignant and reproving 
expression of my countenance his offence was re- 
newed. In the last figure, when the cavalier takes 
for the moment both the hands of his partner, he 
seized upon mine with an ardor and impetuosity 
which, I feared, must be as perceptible to the 
whole room as it was embarrassing to myself. 

I resolved, of course, the moment the concluding 
courtesy of the minuet set me at liberty, to rejoin 
my sisters-in-law, and go in search of Arthur, 
without exchanging either a look or word with 
my presumptuous partner. But how was this to 
be done? Lady Sophia and her sister were 
dancing with favorite partners, with whom they 
instantly made off to the tea-room ; and even Lad 
Mary was too much engrossed by her handsome 
Highland cavalier, to do more than reply to my in- 
quiries ** whether she had seen Lord Trevor,”’ that 
he was ‘‘ waltzing in the gallery with Countess 
Dietrichstein.” 

She spoke with an arch smile ; as if aware that 
I had been taxing Trevor the preceding evening 
with his excessive admiration of the Austrian am- 
bassadress. 

What was to be done! There I ,stood in the 
centre of that immense ball-room, looking very 
awkward and very silly—embarrassée de ma conte- 
nance, as the French say; and on finding a 
second royal minuet about to commence, not 
daring to cross the room alone, I was only too 
glad to accept Lord Herbert’s arm to lead me to 
my place. 

But where was my place, every seat was occu- 
pied, and Lord Trevor dancing! Provoking as 
was the smile with which Lint Herbert pointed 
out this to my notice, as he quietly mingled with 
the throng moving towards the refreshment-room, 
as though it were our only resource, I had no 
choice but to he acquiescent. 

The only persons near me with whom I was the 
least acquainted, were the Duchess of St. Michaels, 
Lady Castlemoat’s sister, who has always received 
me with the utmost coldness, and on the present 
occasion chilled me almost to tears by her stiff bow ; 
and two or three young men, who smiled signifi- 
cantly at Herbert as we leven made a 
second attempt to join Lady Sophia, on finding my 
arm fondly ager under that of my partner. But 
she not only. shrugged her shoulders as I ap- 

roached her; but whispered something to Lord 
iwin, ms — re she was yor! about 
man usage, which, I am certain, applied to me. 

What was I to do’—I now see clearly what I 
ought to have done. But the intoxication of the 
hour prevailed. Stung to the soul by the neglect 
of my husband and the perc ys of his family, 
I nerved my courage—I subdued my repugnance— 
resolved to act as | had seen others act under simi- 
lar circumstances. 


offer of his own. 
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‘They have chosen me to be Lady Barbara for 
to-night, and Lady Barbara I will be !’’ I thought, 
still straining my head to overlook the crowd, in 
the vain hope that Arthur might remember to come 
and fetch me, and be following us through the 
throng. Alas! Nota vestige of him! Froma 
distance, the air of the waltz in which he was still 
engaged, pursued me, like a guilty thought ; till, 

‘piqued and mortified, 1 went and sat down in a cor- 
ner of the refreshment-room with Lord Herbert, so 
faint that I could hardly stand. 

At length, | discerned afar off, the magnificent 
emeralds of the countess; and though the inter- 
vening crowd prevented my seeing who was her 
partner, the expression of Lord Herbert’s face, 
who was at that moment addressing me, told me, 
plainer than words, than it was no other than my 
husband. I could scarcely breathe ! 

While waiting for the carriage that evening to 
repair to Buckingham Palace, Lady Castlemoat 
had amused herself with instructing me, half in 
jest, half earnest, in the use of a curious old racoco 
fan, painted on vellum, (as it is supposed by Mi- 
guard,) which she taught me to maneuvre with 
the coquettish graces in which Lady Barbara, (to 
whom it originally belonged,) is anid to have ex- 
celled. Now or never was the moment to turn the 
lesson to account! In the belief that Arthur was 
approaching me I stroye to retaliate upon him by 
replying with a hollow laugh to the compliments 
of Lord Herbert ; flirting my gorgeous fan as I lis- 
tened with the affectations of a practised coquette. 
I was heartily ashamed of myself all the while! 
Bat the influence of the pink and green sacque re- 
maiyed paramount. 

Whether my agaceries touched the feelings of 
Arthur, l cannot guess. Those of Lord Herbert 
they certainly did ; for by degrees, he became so 
empressé in his homage, that I had nothing left for 
it but to reply in the same tone, or abjure bis ac- 
quaintance forever. 

Better if I had!—Instead of which, on hearing 
some foolish person near me utter exclamatory re- 
marks, concerning the beauty of the countess, I 
accepted his proposal that we should join the quad- 
rille forming in the gallery. 

Oh, Lady Barbara, Lady Barbara! If for your 
sins on earth you are ‘‘ doomed for a certain time 
to walk the night,’’ or rather dance the night, why 
select my poor little innocent person wherein to in- 
sinuate yourself for the performance of your pranks, 
to the utter injury of my reputation—perhaps of my 
happiness for life ! 

While we were dancing, Trevor came and looked 
on, with a look half amused and half indignant. 
But a beautiful girl was now hanging upon his arm ; 
on whom he bestowed far more attention than on us. 
Who could it bet It was neither Miss Barring- 
ton nor Miss Morrett, but a blonde—a lovely blonde 
—with large blue eyes. Everything that Arthur 
had so often told me he detested! But he seemed 
to detest them no longer! 

I was furious! By the tremulous light of my 
diamond aigrette in the opposite glass, I perceived 
that my emotion was only too evident. Even Ar- 
thur perceived it, and was alarmed. For before 
the conclusion of the quadrille, he walked away. 

** You are ill!’’ whispered Lord Herbert in the 
tenderest tones. ‘* For Heaven’s sake, allow me 
to fetch you a glass of water.’ 

“No, no!’’ I said. ‘‘ The heat of the room is 
too much for me. I will not wait for Lady Castle- 
moat’s departure, who, as a chaperon, must stay 
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till the end. You must do me the favor to call the 


Without a word of remonstrance, he conducted 
me down stairs with tender care to the cloak-room, 
where I remained while he executed my commis- 
sion. In a few minutes he hurried back, and 
while the cry of ‘* Lady Trever’s carriage sto 
the way,’ resounded from the vestibule, he 
dragged rather than led me down the steps leading 
into the hall, through the file of grooms in attend- 
ance; and in a moment I found myself in the car- 
riage. Surrounded by yeomen of the guard, and 
startled by the shouting of the footmen in waiting, 
I hurried in, without noticing that it was neither 
my own chariot, nor Lady Castlemoat’s family- 
coach ! 

It mattered little, so that I was conveyed home. 
Lord Herbert had probably taken his sister’s, see- 
ing that mine was not to be found; and long be- 
fore I reached Grosvenor-square, I was so drowned 
in tears—ttars long repressed, and now a right 
welcome relief—that I had no attention to bestow 
on aught beside. 

A thundering knock, and the steps of the car- 
riage let down apprized me that we had arrived ; 
and chiefly anxious to dry my eyes and conceal my 
emotions from the servants in attendance, and the 
crowd that began to gather when the carriage 
stopped, I rushed into the house the moment the 
door was opened, nor till I was fairly in the hall, 
did I notice the absence of the fat old family porter, 
or that the lamps streaming over the marble pave- 
ment, and the red baize doors thrown open for me 
to pass, were those of another house than that of 
my father-in-law ! 

Starting back, I was about to explain my mis- 
take to the astonished servants by whom I had 
been admitted, and return to the carriage. But 
already I heard it driving off! ‘The hall door was 
closed ;—the chain up.* And instead of servants 
in attendance, I saw only Lord Herbert, who must 
have accompanied the carriage—seated either with 
the coachman or footmen ! 

Speechless with wonder and indignation, I had 
not power to resist when he conducted me into an 
apartment on the ground-floor, dimly lighted by a 
pair of candles; where he entreated me to re 
myself. Unable to procure my carriage, and afraid 
lest I should become seriously indisposed at the 
palace, he had brought me, he said, to the house 
of a relative in Eaton-square, where he was every 
moment expecting Lady Castlemoat’s carriage to 
fetch me away. rd Trevor was apprized of my 
illness, and would doubtless soon make his appear- 
ance. 

Never shall I forget the oppression of breath 
that overcame me as | listened to this explanation, 
evidently a mere subterfuge! I tried to express 
my indignant feelings; but not a word could I 
utter. 

**T do not wonder you feel indisposed, dearest 
Lady Trevor,’’ he said, profiting by my embar- 
rassment to take a seat beside me on the sofa upon 
which I had sunk. ‘ It is easy for an honorable 
man to conceive your disgust at being required to 
appear in presence of your sovereign in the cos- 
tume of a woman who was a disgrace to the age 
in which she lived. In her lifetime Lady Barbara 
Trevor was an object of terror and hatred to the 
obscure man on whom, in a fit of caprice, she be- 
stowed her hereditary nobility and vast posses- 
sions. Never weary of upbraiding the unhappy 
soldier of fortune distinguished by her choice, her 
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shameless immorality fully justified his repentance 
of the ambitious marriage which served only to 
confer nobility on his heirs. 

** And was such a woman,”’ he continued, mod- 
ulating his voice to a more tender key, as he en- 
deavored to take my hand, ‘*‘ was such a woman 
the only mode} that could be found for the imita- 
tion of the gentlest, fairest, and most virtuous of 
her sex t”’ 

Alarmed beyond expression, I started from my 
seat, and with my face crimson with shame, and 
the pulses throbbing in my temples, rushed towards 
the door. It was locked! per 7 from without ! 
but with supernatural strength I burst it open— 
tore myself from his grasp—and, guided only by 
the glimmering light emitted by the half open door 
of the room I had quitted, groped my way along 
a dark passage leading from the hall, where the 
lamps were already extinguished. 

As in the corridor of a country-house, bed-rooms 
opened on either side. I tried several doors, but 
all were fast. At length, hearing the footsteps of 
Lord Herbert close upon me, I rushed with such 
force upon a door at the end of the passage that it 
yielded, almost with a crash, to my attack. 

Judge of my amazement! In the centre of the 
room stood my husband, quietly removing from his 
shoulder the Order of the Bath he had worn that 
evening in the costume of Sir Harry Chamberlain. 

*¢ What in the name of Heaven, Minnie, are you 
doing here ?’’ cried he. But on perceiving that I 
was closely followed by Lord Herbert, his voice 
changed from an intonation of wonder to that of 
tage. What he uttered I dare not transcribe ; but 
the insulting and coarse rejoinder of Lord Herbert, 
so much at variance with his usual deportment, 
seemed fully to justify the increasing fury of my 
husband. 

At any other moment, my first impulse would 
have been to throw myself into thé arms of Arthur 
and denounce the vile treachery by which I had 
been misguided. But in his present mood I dared 
not. Both he and Lord Herbert were actuated by 
sentiments so strange, so ungovernable, and so 
frantic, that I trembled on perceiving that my 
husband still wore his sword, and that the hand 
of Lord Herbert was already on the hilt of his 
blade. 

How is it that, at such moments, some women 
become endowed with an instinctive eloquence, 
more powerful than strength ; while others remain 
meek, weak, and helpless—helpless as I was, as I 
stood speechless and wringing my hands between 
those who were thirsting for each other’s blood! 

And in another moment that blood was drawn. 
On my husband’s haughty command to his rivai to 
quit the room, Lord Herbert rushed upon him like 
amadman. Not a step could I stir to interpose 
between them. At that crisis of horror, had 
millions of human lives depended upon it, I could 
not have uttered a single shriek. 

I heard the clash of swords. I saw the bright 
steel flash, as Lord Herbert, blind with rage— But 
no! I cannot write it. In another second I was 
on the floor beside the bleeding body of my hus- 
band, imploring him, like the distracted Belvidera, 
to speak to me, though it were but a word—though 
it were but a curse, and pressing my quivering lips 

to his clammy forehead—to his cold cheek—to his 
fixed and lustreless eyes. 

A deep, deep sob burst from my oppressed heart, 
as suddenly a warmer touch apprized me that my 
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Believing myself to be again assailed by Lord 
Herbert, I snatched them furiously away; when 
lo! my ears were greeted by a joyous, ringing 
laugh, and on unclosing my eyes, which I had 
averted from the scene of horror, they rested upon 
my unfortunate maid, standing by my bedside, 
holding over her arm the pink and green sacque, 
full trimmed, and ready to be tried on. And oh! 
what joy to find myee'f in my cheerful. bedroom 
at Trevor Court, with the sun of a May morning 
shining full into the room ! 

“TI have been waiting breakfast for you these 
ten minutes,” cried Arthur, pressing to his lips 
the hand I no longer withdrew, ‘‘ but I will not 
ask you what detained you. Wilson tells me she 
has been so busy finishing your costume that she 
has allowed you to oversleep yourself. And what 
a shocking nightmare you have had !”’ 

‘Take away that horrible dress, and never Jet 
me hear the name of Lady Barbara Trevor again,” 
I cried, unable to repress my tears of self-gratula- 
tion on finding my terrible ordeal only a dream. 
** You must—indeed you must, find some pretext 
for our absenting ourselves from the ball !’’ 

‘* But my mother—think of my father and mo- 
ther’s indignation !”’ iadnneintiind, Arthur, who had 
been examining with provoking complacency my 
beautiful dress. 

Even that consideration, however, did not suffice 
to reconcile me to the pink and green sacque. 
And a few days afterwards I was enabled to sug- 
gest a pretext for remaining quietly in the country 
which the whole family ‘kindly admitted to be 
valid. All my previous ennw, all my restless 
nights were accounted for. ‘‘ An heir to the house 
of all the Trevors” is in prospect. 

** Country air and perfect tranquillity’ are luck- 
ily recommended by the family oracle in whom 
Tady Castlemoat has implicit confidence; and 
though I have had sufficient self-command to en- 
treat that Arthur will profit by the invitation with 
which he had been honored, he has decided (in my 
opinion as judiciously as kindly) that he should 
find no pleasure in the royal ball, now that the 
Red Riband has no chance of companionship with 
the pink and green sacque. 

And so we must trust to the newspapers and our 
friends for a clearer notion than my bewildering 
vision affurded of—the Royal Ball. 





Tue following beautiful hymn, sung at the 
dedication of the new Unitarian house of worship, 
in the eity of New York, a few weeks ago, was 
written by N. P. Willis.—C. Witness. 


The perfect world by Adam trod, 
Was the first temple—built by God ; 
His fiat laid the corner-stone, . 
And heaved its pillars, one by one. 


He hung its starry roof on high— 

The broad illimitable sky ; 

He spread its pavement, green and bright, 
And eurtained it with morning light. 


The mountains in their places stood— 
The sea, the sky—and “all was good ;”” 
And, when its first pure praises rang, 
The ‘ morning stars together sang.”’ 


Lord! ‘tis not ours to make the sea, 
And earth, and sky, a house for thee ; 
But in thy sight our offering stands, 





trembling hands were clasped in those of another. 


An humbler temple, ‘‘ made with hands.” 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
POOLE’S TALES, SKETCHES, AND CHARACTERS, 


We missed this volume ut the time of its publi- 
éation ; but it is not now too late to do justice to 
one who is far less known than he deserves to be. 
John Poole is the author of the successful play of 
Paul Pry. He is also a magazine writer of high 
acceptability. The book now under our notice* 
seems tou have been designed as a combination of 
some of his most happy miscellaneous writings. It 
exhibits its author as a man of lively wit and play- 
fulness, without any tincture of malice, and as a 
shrewd observer and clever deseriber of human 
character, with just that degree of exaggeration 
which is necessary for telling effect. Of all former 
English writers, Sterne is the one whom Mr. 
Poole most resembles. 

The first and longest paper in the volume de- 
scribes a Christmas visit to Dribble Hall, the resi- 
dence of a highly peculiar specimen of the English 
country geutleman. The author and his two 
friends arrive too late for dinner on Christmas eve, 
and the following is their reception :— 

** With folded arms and outstretched legs, in a 
large, easy, red morocco chair, in the warm corner 
of the fireplace, reclined the squire. He did not 
rise to receive us, but welco us with—* Well, 
how d’ ye dot Come, sit down without ceremony. 
A miserable night, eh? Sitting here in my snug 
corner, I didn’t envy you your ride, that I ean tell 
you. Come, sit down. Just the party I told you 
you ’d meet. Mrs. Dribble, my dear, Mr. Heart- 
all and his friend ; my cousin, Mr. Ebenezer Drib- 
ble; and my wife’s brother and sister, Mr. John 
Flanks and Miss Susan Flanks. Worthington, I 
need n’t introduce you: you know everybody, and 
everybody knows you. Well, I’m glad you ’re 
come at Jast, for it is more than half-past six, and 
I was beginning to want my tea.’ 

“*Tea!’ exclaimed Heartall ; ‘why, sir, we 
have not dined!’ 

“** Whose fault is that, then?’ said the squire ; 
‘I’m sure it is not mine. I told you most par- 
ticularly in my letter that I should dine at four 
precisely—I ’m certain I did. Here, Ebenezer, 
take this key and open the middle door of the 
under part of the little bookease in my private 
room, and in the right-hand corner of the left-hand 
top drawer you ll find a book in a parchment 
cover, lettered on the outside ‘‘ Copy of Letter 
Book.”’ Bring it to me, and lock the door again. 
I’ll show you copies of my letters to you all, and 
you "ll see Tm right.’ 

“** My dear Dribble,’ said Worthington, ‘ you 


may spare Mr. Ebenezer that trouble. The fault) 


is neither yours nor ours; but some impediments 
in the city, together with the fog: ee 

‘* * Well,’ said Dribble, ‘ all I desire is, that you 
should be satisfied it is no fault of mine that you 
have lost your dinner. But did you take nothing 
by the way ?’ 

st Oh yes,’ said Worthington, ‘ we took a sand- 
wich.’ 

‘“** Well, then,’ rejoined the squire, * you won't 


starve.’ This he uttered with a chuckle of de-|. 


light, as if at the consequent escape of his larder. 
* However,’ he continued, ‘ we ’ll do the best for 
you, under the circumstances ; instead of supping 
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at ten, we ll order supper to be served at a quarter 
before.’ 

“<*To 8s the truth, Mr. Dribble,’ said 
Heartall, ‘ 1 am exceedingly hungry, and I believe 
so are my travelling companions : we have had a 
very uncomfortable ride, and——’ 

“* ¢ Oh, in that case,’ replied Dribble, ‘ perhaps 
you ’d like something to eat. Well, I'll order 
tea, for I ean’t wait any longer for my tea; and 
Sam shall bring up a slice or two of something 
cold for you to take with your tea. Or, if you 
would prefer a glass of ale with it,say so. Here, 
Sam; here is the key of the ale barrel: draw 
about—let me see—one, two, three of them—ay, 
draw about two pints, and bring me the key of the 
barrel again.’ 

‘¢* ] never drink ale, sir,’ said Heartall. 

** « Nor do I, sir,’ said I. 

*** Oh, don’t you,’ said the squire. ‘ Why, 
then, if you prefer wine you can have it; only I 
think you had better not spoil your supper. It is 
fair to tell you we have a hot roast turkey for sup- 
per. I’m very fond of a hot roast turkey for my 
supper—in fact 1 always have one for my supper 
on Christmas eve.’ 

*** Had n’t we better order tea in the drawing- 
room,’ said Mrs. Dribble, ‘ and leave the gentle- 
men to take their dinner quietly in this?” 

** « Nonsense, Mrs. Dribble!’ angrily exclaimed 
the squire ; ‘it is no dinner, but a mere snack. 
Besides, where is the use of lighting a fire in the 
drawing-room at this time o’ night? Fru, madam, 
don’t interfere with my orders.’ Then, address- 
ing himself to us, he continued—‘ Perhaps you 
would like a little hot water up stairs whilst they 
are putting your snack on a tray?’ 

“The ‘snack on the tray’ was particularly 
emphasized ; no doubt, with the humane intention 
of saving us from the mortification of any disap- 
pointment which our own wild expectations of a 
more profuse collation might otherwise have occa- 
sioned. 

‘* We readily accepted the offer of the hot 

water, and Sam was ordered to conduct us to our 
room. 
‘* * Stop !’ cried our host, as Sam was preparing 
to marshal us the way ; ‘ stop—there is no fire in 
any of your rooms; but as | always like to have a 
fire in my own dressing-room in such horrid 
weather as this, perhaps you might find it more 
comfortable to go there.’ - 

‘* Admiring this delicate attention on the part of 

our * considerate’ host, we accepted the offer ‘ as 
amended.’ As we were about to move forward, 
Sam nodded and winked at his master, at the same 
time twitching the sleeve of his fustian jacket. 
The squire put a key into his hand, accompanyi 
it with an injunction that he would carefully lock 
the door, and bring him the key again. On enter- 
ing the dressing-room, this mystery was explained 
by Sam’s unlocking one of his master’s wardrobes, 
and taking from it his own dress livery coat, which 
the former always kept under lock and key, and 
which, upon this occasion, he had forgotten to 
leave out. 
‘* After as comfortable a toilet, as the time 
would admit of, we re-descended to the dining- 
room—our expectations of a merry Christmas not 
much enlarged by the manner and circumstances 
of our reception. 

**The family were taking their tea ; and, on a 
table in a corner of the room, we found a very in- 
efficient substitute for what ougit to have been our 
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dinner ; for the squire’s directions had been rigidly 
followed. The repast consisted of nothing more 
than a few slices of cold boiled veal served on a 
tray, and (as we had declined his ale) the remains 
—somewhat less than half—of a bottle of sherry. 
Worthington’s ‘ I hope so,’ which strack me at the 
time as being of a very suspicious character, was 
now shown to deserve the worst we might have 
thought of it. To compres such a provision, 
where the duty of so doing was to be divided 
amongst three hungry travellers, did not require a 
very long time ; and the moment Squire Dribble 
saw that the last drop was drained from the 
decanter, he did not ask whether it would be 
agreeable to us to take any more, but desired Sam 
po? tuke all these things away, and bring a card- 
table.’ ”” 

Rigid regulations, all formed with a view to his 
own comfort, and from which no hospitable féeling 
will admit of the slightest departure, painfully re- 
mind the reader that Mr. Dribble is not entirely a 
fancy sketch. !t is, in fact, that pure selfishness, 
under the mask of regularity, which is often met 
with in unaccommodating persons. In the morn- 
ing, after a sleepless night in a chilling bed-room, 
the author is roused by his host. 

*** Not stirring yet, sir?’ cried the squire. 
‘ Why, sir, it is almost nine ; I have been up this 
hour, and want my breakfast ; I always breakfast 
at nine.’ 

‘** Then pray, sir,’ said I, with an unaffected 
yawn, ‘ pray get your breakfast, and don’t wait 
for me. This is much earlier than my usual hour 
of rising. Besides, I have not slept well, and 
there is nothing peculiarly inviting in the wea- 
ther. I will take some breakfast an hour or two 
hence.’ 

‘** Pray get up, my dear sir, and come down 
' stairs, or the rolls will be cold; and I can’t bear 
cold rolls. Now do get up : I hate—that ’s to say, 
Mrs. Dribble hates to see breakfast about all day 
long; and’—continued my kind-hearted, con- 
siderate host—‘ you would find it very uncomfort- 
able to take breakfast in your own room ‘ without 
a fire’’—for it is a bitter cold morning. Ill tell 
Sam to bring you some hot water.’ 

** Away he went; and not long after came Sam 
with hot water—Sam informing me that his master 
(polite creature !) had instrueted him to say that 
he could not be so rude as to sit down to breakfast 
till I came—nor could the ladies. This hint was 
of course decisive : so, greatly to my dissatisfac- 
tion, I arose; and (having dressed with as much 
speed as the discomforts of my position would 

ow) with a blue nose, shrivelled cheek, and 
shivering from head to foot, I descended to the 
breakfast-parlor. 

** Searcely had I time to salute the assembled 
party, when I was thus addressed by the squire :— 

“*A late riser, eh, sirt We have nearly 
finished breakfast, bat no fault of mine. You 
know I called you in time, and I told you I wanted 
my breakfast. You must be earlier to-morrow 
though, as you ‘Il start at eleven. But come, m 
dear sir; what do you take? I’m afraid I can 
recommend the tea, bat I'll put a little fresh into 
the pot if you wish it? However, here is plenty 
of coffee, and’ (putting his fingers to the coffee- 
biggin) ‘it’s nice and warm still. The eggs are 
all gone, but you can have one boiled on purpose 
for you, if you like—or what say you to a slice of 
the cold vealt I believe you found it excellent 
yesterday! 1 should have made my breakfast of 





it, if 1 had not had my broiled leg of the turkey. I 
had just finished eating it as Mr. Worthington and 
Mr. Heartall came down: for they were rather 
late-ish like yourself.’ 

‘* Freezing as I was, this was no time for the 
exercise of an overstrained delicacy, which would 
have inflicted upon me cold veal and cold coffee ; 
so I requested to have some hot tea and an 


et Then bring me the tea-caddy again, Sam,’ 
said Squire Dribble somewhat peevishly ; ‘ and 
here, take the key and get an egg out of the cup- 
board—or two—and let them be boiled. Be sure 

ou lock the cupboard again, and bring me the 
— And, Sam—come back. Put a ticket into 
the basket for the two eggs you take out, or I may 
make a mistake in my egg account.’ 

‘* The squire made some fresh tea, and in due 
time poured it out for me; for Squire Dribble 
gallantly relieved his lady from the performance 
of all onerous and unfeminine duties of the 
breakfast table—such as making and pouring out 
the tea, serving the coffee and cream, distributing 
the eggs, and doling out the portions of whatever 
else there might happen to be—by taking them 
upon himself. 

‘* When Sam returned with the eggs, he brought 
along with him the newspaper, which had just 
arrived. 

‘* « Give that to me,’ said Dribble, who had not 
quite finished his breakfast. So, taking it from 
the hands of the servant, he, without eawing 
it to any one else, put it beneath him, 
sat hatching it till he himself had leisure to 
read it, 

** «Tt is an odd fancy of mine,’ said the squire ; 
* but I would not give a farthing for my newspaper 
unless I see the first of it.’ is was a reason 
sufficient to reconcile the most fastidious to the 
proceeding.” 

The entire two days at Dribble Hall form an 
inimitable unique picture, for which we would 
commend our readers to a perusal of the book, as 
sufficient in itself to remunerate them for their 
trouble. In the hope of their following our advice, 
we may point out Sir Hurry Skurry and Pompo- 
nius Ego as sketches particularly worthy of their 
attention ; nor may they be the worse of knowing 
that the clap-trap nautical drama of Dibdin, the 
intense ruffian-laborer style of Morton, and other 
favorites of the playgoing public, are most suc- 
cessfully burlesqued in the concluding part of the 
volume. Perhaps, however, the most mirth-pro- 
voking of the book is an anecdote which has 
a remarkably real appearance, under the title of 
Secrets in all Trades. The author, wanting a 
stranger in a country churchyard, recognizes Bur- 
ley, the late landlord of an inn he used io frequent 
near Cambridge, but now, it appears, retired to 
enjoy the fruits of his industry. Falling into a 
confidential discourse about the way in which this 
worthy conducted his business, the author receives 
from him a most luminous and satisfactory account 
of his wines. 

** You ean’t deny it, Burley: your wines, of 
oem were ,detestable—port, adeira, claret, 
c ? 

‘There now, sir! to prove how much gentle- 
men may be mistaken, I assure you, sir, as 1 ’m an 
honest man, I never had but two sorts of wine in 
my cellar—port and sherry.” 

** How! when I myself have tried your claret, 
your——”’ 
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“‘ Yes, sir—my claret, sir. One is obliged to 
give gentlemen everything they ask for, sir: gen- 
tlemen who pay their money, sir, have a right to 
be served with whatever they may please to order, 
ha Pa ge the young gentlemen from Cam- 
bridge, sir. I'l] tell you how it was, sir. I never 
would have any wines in my house, sir, but port 
and sherry, because I knew them to be wholesome 
wines, sir; and this I will say, sir, my port and 
sherry were the—very—best | could procure in all 
England ” 

‘* How ! the best?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir—at the price I paid for them. But to 
explain the thing at once, sir. You must know, 
sir, that I hadn't beea long in the business when 
I discovered that gentlemen know very little about 
wine; but that if they didn’t find some fault or 
other, they would appear to know much less— 
always excepting the young gentlemen from Cam- 
bridge, sit ; and they are excellent judges!”’ [And 
here again Burley’s little eyes twinkled a hu- 
morous commentary on the concluding words of his 
sentence.] ‘* Well, sir; with respect to my din- 
ner wines I was always tolerably safe: gentlemen 
seldom find fault at dinner ; so whether it might 
happen to be Madeira, or pale sherry, or brown, 
or ” 

** Why, just now you told me you had but two 
sorts of wine in your cellar!’’ 

** Very true, sir; port and sherry. But this was 
my plan,sir. If any one ordered Madeira :—From 
one bottle of sherry take two glasses of wine, which 
replace by two glasses of brandy, and add thereto 
a slight squeeze of lemon; and this I found to 
give general satisfaction—especially to the young 
gentlemen from Cambridge, sir. But, upon the 
word of an honest man, I could searcely get a liv- 
ing profit by my Madeira, sir, for I always used 
the best brandy. As to pale and brown sherry, 
sir—a couple of glasses of nice pure water, in 
place of the same quantity of wine, made what I 
used to call my delicate pale (by the by, a squeeze 
of lemon added to that made a very fair Bucellas, 
sir—a wine not much called for now, sir :) and for 
my old brown sherry, a /eet/e burnt sugar was the 
thing. It looked very much like sherry that had 
been twice to the East Indies, sir; and, indeed, 
to my customers who were very particular about 
their wines, I used to serve it as such.”’ 

** But, Mr. Burley, was n’t such a proceeding of 
a character rather ” 

**T guess what you would say, sir; but I knew 
it to be a wholesome wine at bottom, sir. But my 
port was the wine which gave me the most trouble. 
Gentlemen seldom agree about port, sir. One 
gentlemen would say, ‘ Burley, I don’t like this 
wine—it is too heavy!’ ‘Is it, sir? I think I can 
find you a lighter.’ Out went a glass of wine, 
and in wenta glass of water. ‘ Well, sir,’ I'd 
say, ‘how do you approve of that?’ ‘ Why—um 
—no; I can’t say——’ ‘TI understand, sir, you 
like an older wine—softer ; I think I can please 
yo, sir..—Pump again, sir.— Now, sir,’ says I, 
(wiping the decanter with a napkin, and triumph- 
antly holding it up to the light,) ‘ try this, if you 
please.’ ‘That’s it, Burley—that’s the very 
wine ; bring another bottle of the same.’ But one 
can’t please everybody the same way, sir. Some 
gentlemen would complain of my port as being 

t—without body. tn went one glass of brandy. 


f that didn’t answer, ‘ Ay, gentlemen,’ says I, ‘1 
know what will please you—you like a fuller 
bodied, rougher wine. Out went two glasses of 
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wine, and in went two or three glasses of brandy. 
This used to be a very favorite wine—but only 
with the young gentlemen from Cambridge, sir. 

** And your claret?’’ 

**My good wholesome port again, sir. Three 
wines out, three waters in, one pinch of tartaric 
acid, two ditto orris-powder. For a fuller claret, 
a little brandy ; for a lighter claret, more water.”’ 

** But how did you contrive about Burgundy ?”’ 

‘*That was my claret, sir, with from three to 
six drops of bergamot, according as gentlemen 
liked a full flavor or a delicate flavor. As for 
champagne, sir, that of course I made myself.” 

** How do you mean ‘ of course,’ Burley ?’’ 

**Oh, sir,’’ said he, with an innocent yet wag- 
gish look; ‘‘ surely everybody makes his own 
champagne—else what can become of all the goose- 
berries?” 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
LED BY IDEAS. 


A Man is properly and ordinarily the king of his 
ideas; but it sometimes happens, as in other 
empires, that one of the snbjects, rising into too 
much fayor at court, becomes practically the real 
monarch. We have then presented to us the 
singular phenomenon of a Man led by an Idea. 
Let any one dip fora month into the more intel- 
lectual circles of London, and he will be astonished 
at the number of such revolutionized monarchies 
which meet his observation. Talk of spoiled 
children ruling their weak parents; of easy-na- 
tured people governed by their servants ; of kings 
in the hands of too powerful ministers; all these 
are nothing to the spectacle of a man—probably a 
clever and well-informed one—led by an idea. 

Men led by ideas are usually of benevolent 
character, and their master-thoughts are generally 
of the nature of plans for putting the whole faults 
of the social machine at once to rights. It is a 
curious feature in the condition of the greatest 
country the world has yet known, that it ever 
believes itself in the most dreadful state imagina- 
ble, and expects nothing but ruin in a very short 
time. ‘Tenderly concerned for themselves and 
countrymen, a few worthy persons are continually 
going about with nostrums for averting the calam- 
» F One holds that over-population is the canse 
of the whole mischief, and proposes to bleed off 
the disease by a system of emigration; which, it 
becomes quite clear, would carry away units for 
the tens added in the ordinary course of things each 
year. Another has a faith in pauper colonies, or 
allotments of inferior lands. With a third, more 
schools is the cry. Some, again, are ostentatiously 
material in their views. What, they say, can be 
done with the minds of men until they have got 
plenty of four-pound loavest They hold it to be 
necessary to give the yoru amore ample store 
of good things in their larders and cupboards. 
Unfortunately, no one pretends to show how this 
is to be accomplished otherwise than by the usual 
means of a prosperous industry, Some have dilet- 
tanti ideas. They are all for honeysuckled cotta- 
ges and schools of industry. A few think a more 
universal diffusion of cricket, with gentlefolks 
bowling to laborers, and spiced ale sent down from 
the manor-house, the true plan for setting Britain 
on its Mr. Owen stands smiling by, fully 
assured that no good is to be expected till the plan 
of competition has been exchanged for that of co- 
operation. But, meanwhile, somehow the cot 
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merce of the country takes a start; new fields of 
capital are found, and hardly an idle person is to 
be seen; all the difficalties which we lately con- 
templated then vanish, and John Bull is found to 
be agafe enough person after all; so that only he 
has work to do, and money and grub to get by it. 

Such a denouement is rather awk for the 
leading-idea men; but the fact is, the ideas are 
good enough ideas nevertheless, taken simply by 
themselves, and not as Scareely any 
doubt exists that colonization, and cottage gar- 
dens, and cricket, and schools, are all — 
things ; the error lies in thinking any one of 
sufficient to patch up a diseased commonwealth, 
and going about seeking to pin down mankind to 
that narrow conclusion. It seems, however, to be 
essential to enthusiasts of this class to have but 
one idea—at least at a time. Engrossed by it, 
they can see no value in any other. An emi 
tion man, for instance, despises allotments, and an 
allotment man looks with eontempt, if not indigna- 
tion, at the idea of sending the people out of the 
country. It is hardly possible, indeed, for one 
person to listen for a moment to another who lives 
under the regime of a different icea. The four- 
pound-loaf system is a perfect weariness of the 
flesh to a man of schools, and vice-versa. Such 
appears to be the nature of the case, and we have 
never yet had an Admirable Crichton who could 
argue for and prosecute all the various objects at 
once. It would be the most amusing thing in the 
world to bring a few such persons together, and 
listen while they each struggled to advance his 
own monarch fancy, and debar all the rest. 

A.B. It has been fully proved in practice that 
allotments satisfy the poor laborer, at the same 
time that they return an equal, if not greater rent 
to the landlord. The whole of our surplus popu- 
lation might be provided for in this way, if gentle- 
men would only set their shoulder to the wheel. 
[The shoulder in connexion with the wheel is con- 
=o requisition among the idea men.] 

C.D. But why not bring the people into little 
local codéperative communities, where they might 
have a range of the various trades, keep up a 
church and school of their own, and live at one 
tablet Here is an engraved plan that makes my 
whole idea intelligible at a glance. 

FE. F. All these schemes are absurd in political 
economy, for that must always be the best mode 
of employing men in which they use their powers 
to the effect of the utmost possible production. 
Fix a man down in a piece of ground, whether by 
himseif or with others, where he only can labor in 
one limited way, and he subserves an inferior end 
to what he does when he takes a part as high as 
his faculties will permit in some great vombination 
of labor. The real curse of the country is, the 
number of people being too great in proportion to 
the demand for their work. Hence low wages, 
and hence misery. There will be no good till a 
few millions are sent to clear ground in the colo- 
nies. Then wages would rise, and it would be 
good times for the reduced number remaining. 

G. H. What stuff! you do not see that the 
labors of men, if rightly directed, and not restricted 
by any external pressure, must be sufficient to 
maintain them wherever they are. Free trade is 
+ remedy. 

. J. [never trouble myself with the science of 
anything. I only know that England was once 
merry England, and that the Book of Sports and 





Brand’s Popular Antiquities show us how it may be 
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restored to that condition. Let us always take care 


to set the in motion at Christmas with 
their carols, and at eee: St 
us revive archery and metheglin, and all will be well. 


K. L. For any sake instruct them, and make 
them rational beings. An ignorant man is a vol- 
cano or a piece of pyrotechny, ready to explode at 
any time. Educate him, and he becomes a har- 
monious part of the social enginery. We must 
have a national system of education, giving the 
needful nurture free to all, like the air they 
breathe. How is it to be wondered at that we 
have strikes, riots, heavy calendars, and thousands 
of evils, when one half the community are reared 
without any tincture of.learning ? 

M.N. Away with your march-of-intellect non- 
sense! When did a book ever fill a belly? I want 
to see the people have plenty of eggs and bacon. 
They ought always to have large wages, and 
everything comfortable about them, whether they 
choose or not. Unions are bastiles where the 

rare starved. There should be an act of par- 
fisenedt to let everybody have at least a pound a 
week, even when they cannot or choose not to 
work for it. 

O. P. Well, it is my opinion that intemperance 
is the cause of most of our sufferings. If you 
would only embrace and agree to support the sys- 
tem of total abstinence, you would soon see this is 
a very different country from what it is. The 
water cure is the cure, you may depend on it. 
Only see how drinking absorbs the earnings of the 
working-man, how it renders hirn idle and sensual, 
and reduces his household to starvation! Every- 
thing we complain of is traceable to aleohol. And 
you may plant schools, form allotments, promote 
emigration, and try whatever else you please, but 
till you take away the fatal eup, you will make no 
true improvement. . 

Q. R. Well, I think you may promote the ad- 
vancement of our species by different means, 
namely, by establishing galleries of pictures and 
statues. hat was the glory of ancient Greece? 
Her works of art. The great Hellenic democra- 
cies were refined by continually regarding beauti- 
ful forms in their temples and theatres. ere is 
nothing wanting to make us as great a people, but 
a proper annual grant for national and provincial 
galleries. About a million a year ool serve, 
and I am sure we spend many millions in a worse 
way. I lately published a letter to the prime min- 
ister upon the subject ; but he was then struggling 
to get a re eee) on the sugar duties, and I sup- 
pose never had time to take my suggestions into 
consideration. 

S. T. Galleries for works of art! More need to 
build new sewers! The effects of defective drain- 
ing upon the health of the inhabitants of large 
towns has been fully proved, and it is-time that 
measures were taken to remedy so great an evil. 
I have given my thoughts to sewers night and day 
for twenty years. It is a great, but neglected sub- 
ject. ‘The world might be lighted by the profits 
made from cleaning it, and health promoted at the 
same time. I could send you ten folio blue books 
to illuminate you upon drainage ; or, should 

it, come to me some day, and I will tell you 
all about it by word of mouth. Only come early, 
that we may have a long day to discuss it. 

U. V. That is not a subject to my liking. 
Have you ever considered the i system of 
prison discipline? 1 like a prison. hen I come 
to a town where I never was before, I inquire for 
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the jail, and generally go to visit it. Crime is, in 
— favorite study. There is at present a 
striking want of settled principle with regard to 
the management of malefactors. When you treat 
them severely, with a view to their punishment, 
the public gets squeamish, and a daily newspaper 
makes you its useful grievance for the time ; when 
you are lenient and kind, with a view to their 
reformation, the same nag ta" ong proclaims that 
culprits are treated more kindly, and enjoy more 
of the good things of this life, than honest hard- 
working laborers. All this perplexity would give 
way if my plan were adopted. You may find an 
aécount of it, commencing at the fifteen-hundreth 
age of the tenth report of the committee on Prison 
iscipline. 

W.X. Lam sorry to dissent from a great num- 
ber of you, gentlemen. I consider war, and the 
employment of force in general, as the grand 
means of depraving human society ; and till we can 
make all men converts to peace principles, I believe 
there is no good to be done with them. See the 
evils of war, in the misexpenditure of public 
money, the setting up of false objects to love of 
approbation, the making of widows and orphans, 
the brutalization of the public mind, and a con- 
tinual inflammation of the minds of young ladies in 
garrison towns. A few worthy people have 
joined me in setting up a peace society, and we 
Lose already made great way in different quarters. 
We take care every year to send a set of our tracts 
to the members of her majesty’s government, 
about the time when they bring forward the army 
and navy estimates in parliament. I have no 


doubt we shall succeed in bringing the public at 
large to our way of thinking, and thus put an end 


to war—in time. 

Y. Z. Well now, I don’t care much about any- 
thing so unpractical as inculeating what you call 
peace principles. Neither am I zealous about 
temperance, or cottage gardens, or the establish- 
ment of picture galleries. I wish to wash the 
people. Only let me once get them into a wa 
of cleaning their skins regularly, and all will be 
well. And the way I argue is this: cleanliness is 
the mother of all the virtues. Therefore, let the 
people be clean, and they will be everything else 
that could be wished. Rane I look to baths as 
the universal regenerators. Men once called for 
the sponge to wipe out the national debt; they 
will do far more good by now applying it to their 
own persons. Revolutionists used to call on the 
nation to take the plunge ; let them now take the 
plunige-bath. Trust me, till we can set all the 
world a-washing, there will be no real improve- 
ment effected. “on might preach for ages on 
other subjects ; but nothing will avail while men 
remain uncleaned. Of all the conservative pow- 
ers, dirt is decidedly the greatest. 

This alphabet of favorite ideas is no faney. 
The men led by them may be met with every day 
in the highways and byways of the world; some 
as conversation-men at dinner parties, some as 
button-holders in the porticoes of clubs, some as 
listener-seekers in general and wherever they are 
to be had. Secretaries of state, and Messrs. 
Ridgway the publishers, know such men well by 
their handwriting. They are the Vanderdeckens 
of the social cape continually looking for the means 
of getting their letter conveyed to the public, but 
rarely or never finding it. There is something 
distressing in the idea of so much good intention, 
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and so much excellent suggestion, not only run- 
ning to waste, but subjecting its authors to a dis- 
esteem which never befalls the quiet selfish men 
of the world. It suggests, however, a remark 
which may possibly be of service to such men. 
The main cause of their failure is their becoming 
so much and so exclusively absorbed in their plans, 
as to lose the practical tone of common life. For 
the want of this, nothing will atone. It would 
excite distrust respecting the most admirable dis- 
covery or moral scheme which the wit of man 
ever devised. ‘The world likes safe realizable 
measures ; it will only, in ordinary circumstances, 
move a short way at a time ; it distrusts theory— 
that is, suggestion unproved by experiment. 
Hence it is necessary to use some caution in 
bringing any proposed’ improvement or change 
before the public. However clear it may be in its 
entire scope, it may, in that form, be too much for 
the common run of minds, and it will therefore 
fail; but possibly, if some practicable, common- 
world-looking step be proposed, leading towards 
the entire scheme, that may be sanctioned and put 
in practice, and a way may thus be formed for the 
realization of the whole. 





Farina or Potato.—The following is an extract 
of a letter received by the Mayor of Clonmel, from 
Father Mathew :— Y 

“T have read with mingled feelings of pleasure 
and sorrow, a report of what occurred at your late 
corporation meeting, on the subject of the potato 
crop—pleasure at the proof you have given of your 
humanity in offering to erect, at your expense, a 
farina mill—sorrow, that such a step is considered 
necessary. As I have not a little experience respect- 
ing potato farina, you will pardon me for stating that 
this farina could not be a substitute for the potato. 
When deprived by the process of the fibre and glu- 
ten, it is properly speaking starch, and who would 
ge pea to give even the starch of wheat as substantial 

to the people? The only way to preserve the 


Y | potato for food in the present emergency is to cut it 


into two or more slices, and to dry them on a kiln or 
griddle. 1 have partaken of potatoes thus preserved 
at the Duke of Leinster’s table, and they were as 
well flavored at the end of a year as if fresh from the 
earth. His grace always preserves a portion of his 
er crop in that way. The complaint about the 
dness of the potato reminds me of Mr. O’Connell’s 
story about a horse, whose owner complained that he 
could not fatten him though he had tried every 
mode. ‘Have you,’ inquired his friend, ‘ever tried 
oats?’ Now I would advise the trial. Oats would 
supply the want of the potatoes. There are oats 
enough in Ireland to feed the whole population until 
the next harvest. Let the landlords allow their tenants 
not to thrash their oats, postpone their demand for 
rent, and let distillation from grain be prohibited, 
and all anxiety and fear lest there should be a famine 
will vanish. The distillers can manufacture rotten 
into brandy, and leave grain, the merciful 
gift of a good God, to be for the purpose designed b 
Divine Providence. I am not an old man, and recol- 
lect when every man had as much ground tilled for 
oats as for potatoes, so that he would have bread 
half the year; and in every townland there was a 
quern or handmill to grind their grain. The present 
alarm about the potato crop will, I hope, teach our 
people a lesson never again to be forgotten: When 
the distemper raged amongst the cattle, you might 
as well have told the farmers to kill their animals 
and make soup of them, as to tell the poor people to 
grind their potatoes and make farina of them.” 
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Tue news from the western shores of the At- 
lantic recently, has excited more than ordinary 
interest. The ‘‘ Great Western’’ on her last trip, 
brought home a document which created nearly as 
much amazement as if a shell had been unex- 
pectedly thrown, with hostile intent, into a friendly 
citadel. The number of the Washington Union 
which claimed the whole of Oregon for the United 
States, and repudiated all negotiation on the sub- 
ject, was scanned with painful feelings—was pre- 
sumed to speak the sentiments of President Polk, 
and to foreshadow the tone of the forthcoming 
M e. The effect, was such as we have de- 
scribed it. War and all its odious horrors stared 
every one in the face. There appeared to be no 
escape from it—no loop-hole left by which an 
honorable exit could be made. Men move in 
masses—think and sympathize in herds—and 
‘*thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” 
issuing simultaneously from a thousand lips, 
show how readily, under provocation, reason is 
subservient to passion. The poet has finely por- 
trayed it :— 


‘* Honor! thou blood-stained god, 
At whose red altar sit war and homicide, 
Oh! to what madness will insult drive thy vo- 
taries !’’ 


Writhing under the influence of this excited 
feeling, the Caledonia arfived on Friday, with in- 
telligence a week in advance of the Great Western, 
and the nature of her despatches had an emollient 
effect on the national pulse, which now beats again 
with comparative coolness. It was then found 
that the article in the official paper was not under- 
stood by those on the spot to have an official 
character—that Mr. Polk had not yet thrown 
away the scabbard—that the whigs, with their 
three P’s—*‘ peace, prosperity, and progression’’ 
—were inimical to vw and that Mr. Webster, at 
Boston, had made a speech of a pacific and ele- 
vated character, in which an appeal to physical 
force on the Oregon question was denounced as 
folly and madness. 

We have before stated, and the repetition at the 
present time is almost superfluous, that, as re- 
gards England, people here care little in what 
way the Oregon dispute may be patched up; the 
value of the territory is hardly rated beyond a 
pin’s-fee, and right glad would the thinking, in- 
telligent portion of the country be, if the 49th 
parallel of latitude would hit the views and the 
taste of the American government and people. 
The annoyance, the irritation, arises out of what 
is conceived to be the ‘bullying spirit’? with 
which the United S.ates’ claim is advanced, which 
naturally wounds our national pride, and creates a 
frame of mind little calculated to produce amity or 
end in forbearance. The refusal of the President 
to refer the dispute to arbitration, looks like a 
** foregone conclusion,”’ and is pointed to as a 
proof that the worst may still be apprehended from 
obstinate councils. 

It has transpired during the last day or two, that 
Mr. Polk has repeated to the English cabinet the 
offer which they have rejected two or three times 
during the last quarter of a century, namely, to 
divide the territory by the 49th parallel of north 
latitude, and that they still adhere to making the 
Columbia the boundary, each nation being free of 
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its waters. It is our curse to have a monopoly of 
some kind or other always to figin for or to defend 
—some ‘‘ vested interest’? about which the people 
in the aggregate know and care as much as a cow 
does for astronomy. The nation, if noses had been 
counted, would have accepted this offer by an 
overwhelming majority, but then the interests of 
the people, and the interests of a powerful incor- 
porated company diverge, and the government, like 
a harsh stepmother, pets the favorite, and plunders 
family. # . 

t is painful to s of warlike preparations in 
the comet breath that we refer to a Sicendeinanl- 
ing with a friendly country, as it savors somewMat 
of the Milesian mode of settling a controversy with 
uplifted shillelah. But the fuss and pother—the 
activity and incessant energy which prevail in the 
English dock-yards, the surveying of the coast and 
the steam navy—all indicates a ‘“ black cloud” 
somewhere ; it may be in the west or in the south, 
but the ** powers that be’’ seem to be firmly im- 
pressed with a belief that events are transparent 
enough to make this activity and outlay necessary. 
Captain Austin visited Liverpool, last week, by 
orders of the admiralty, to gauge the capacity of 
the first class steamers as regards the carrying of 
heavy metal. The British and North American, 
the West Indian, and other vessels have under- 
gone similar inspections. Cui malo’? ‘* Coming 
events cast their shadows before,”’ and our prayer 
is, that all this horrible making ready for the 
worst may prove superfluous, and that the 
‘events,’’ whatever they are, in which they 
have their origin, may ‘‘come like shadows, so 
ee es re 

n the event of the repeal of the corn-laws, 
Indian corn would, doubtless, form an important 
article of export from America. It only requires 
to be known. Indeed, it is hardly possible to con- 
ceive a stronger barrier against war—a more 
powerful incentive to peace—than the destruction 
of all legislative enactments for curtailing the com- 
merce of friendly countries. The planters of the 
Southern States desire peace with England, be- 
cause they eannot afford to sacrifice a trade involv- 
ing two millions of bales of cotton annually. The 
farmer of the Western States would be equally 
desirous to Jet the statesman instead of the soldier 
settle the dispute about Oregon, provided our laws 
enabled him to send his produce to so excellent a 
market as Great Britain. Commerce is always 
the soother of angry passions—the oil upon the 
troubled waters of contending factions. It is upon 
this ground that, irrespective of his war propensi- 
ties, a large party in this country wish well to Mr. 
Polk. They dislike his pugna.*v, but they are 
partial to the President, because he is a free trader, 
and is desirous of reducing the tariff from ** pro- 
tection’ or prohibition to revenue. A compromise 
on the Oregon question—giving, on the part of 
England, a large slice of territory in exchange for 
a liberal American tariff—has been put forth by 
some of the New York papers, and cordially re- 
sponded to by several of the most influential 
organs of opinion in this country. Such a mode 
of settling the dispute would be worthy of two of 
the most powerful nations in existence. We 
notice it here, not so much from a hope that the 
stubbornness of statesmen will carry out the sug- 
gestion, as because it indicates a desire on the 
of those who create and govern public opinion in 
this country, to seize upon any course at all prac- 
ticable by which the dispute with the United States 
could be amicably put to rest. 








FRENCH TALK ABOUT OREGON. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE EUROPEAN TIMES. 


Paris, December 1. 

Upon the whole, the Oregon question has not 
attracted so much attention in this country as 
might have been expected from the vast interest 
it excites in England and the United States. Only 
some of the newspapers have dwelt upon it, and 
evidently none thoroughly understand the merits 
of the dispute between Great Britain and her an- 
cient colony. Not one journal has entered into a 
serious and impartial investigation of the differing 
pretensions of both parties, and not one, conse- 
quently, can venture to decide which is right and 
which is wrong. The republican Nasional, how- 
ever, gives this morning a long article to prove 
that right and justice are with the United States. 
That such a position would be taken up by the 
clever republican organ was a matter of course ; 
for it would not play its game at all to represent a 
monarchy in the right and a republic in the wrong. 
Besides the great object of the National is to create 
war, if possible, at any risk and at any price. 
But, after all, the opinion of the National is not of 
much importance ; the party it represents and the 
circulation it enjoys being inconsiderable as regards 
number and character. Still, it is right to add, 
that it earnestly exhorts the people of the United 
States to remain firm, assuring them that it is 
‘* impossible’ for England to make war upon them 
for any provocation whatever. The Siécle, a daily 
opposition newspaper of large circulation, edited 
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says, that if the old gentleman does fight, he will 
fight hard; in fact, the war, if war there be, will 
be 2 tough one, for it will be an ‘* Englishman 
against an Englishman anda half.’ The France 
does n't like England, and being ultra-monarchical, 
doesn’t like the noisy republic; but the France 
does not believe that there will be hostilities—the 
matter will be settled by diplomatic arrangement, 
and the diplomatists of England will, with their 
usual skill, completely outwit and dupe the unsus- 
pecting and innocent Yankees. Poor things! The 
Constitutionnel believes that Sir Robert Peel is 
anxious to resign, in which case he will be suc- 
ceeded by the ultra-tories, who will immediately 
plunge England into war, partly to avenge the ha- 
tred which the aristocracy feel for the United States, 
and partly to keep up the corn-laws. The Con- 
stitutionnel must have been asleep when he perpe- 
trated such nonsensical twaddle, of which the 
least absurdity is an astounding ignorance of the 
state of political parties in England. ‘The Consti- 
tutionnel professes to believe that the threatened 
war is got up by the English government to dis- 
tract the attention of the people from other mat- 
ters ; but it admits that the English people, deem- 
ing their rights invaded, are anything but dis- 
pleased with it. Neither the Journal des Débats, 
‘nor the Presse, nor the Epoque, the three principal 
|journals of this country, have made any observa- 
‘tions on the matter which are worth citing; the 
| former, indeed, has not said a single word, confin- 
ing itself to a reproduction of the American news. 





by a deputy, and representing a party anything but,To this summary of the opinions of the Parisian 


well disposed towards England, declares that the 
Americans have taken up “ an aggressive attitude 
difficult to be justified ;’’ that ‘* having for twenty- 
seven years tolerated a common occupation of the 
territory, and negotiated at different times treaties 
for an equal division of it, they seem to have 
any recognized the rights of their rivals.”’ 
“The position of the English,’’ it is added, “ is 
purely defensive, and they cannot retreat from it. 


Great Britain would become, for the entire world, | 


an object of laughter, if, after having written its 
rights in treaties, and declared that she will main- 
tain these rights by arms, she cedes, without 
fighting, at the first aggression.’’ From other 
articles, however, in the same journal, it appears 
that the Siécle does not anticipate any hostilities 
between England and the United States. Some 
friendly power, it thinks, will arbitrate between 
them; and it complains strongly of M. Guizot, 
that he has not already taken the matter in hand 
in the name of France, and insisted upon settling 
it. The Courrier Francais is of opinion that the 
best way of settling the matter would be to de- 
clare the Oregon territory neutral, and to leave the 
inhabitants thereof, in 20 or 50 years, to dispose 
of themselves as they think fit. As to England 
and the United States, the Courrier believes, they 
have no more right to Oregon than any other coun- 
try—not even so much as France, which first dis- 
covered it. Nor does the Courrier believe, that 
come what may, will there be war. The Com- 
merce laughs at the swagger of Cousin Jonathan 
and the stern defiance of John Bull, as it calls 
them, but thinks that it is “all sound and fury, 
signifying nothing,’’ the two countries being too 
closely identified, in commercial and friendly rela- 
tions, to be able to afford to go to war. Ii admits, 
however, that John Bull seems really angry, and 


| press on what may be called the great question of 
| the day, I may add that the general opinion of the 
| public appears to be, as far as an individual ean 
speak of it, that there will be no hostilities—that, 
‘in fact, the row between John Bull and his cousin 
|Jonathan is a family quarrel, which will end, as 
family quarrels generally do, by kissing and hug- 
‘ging. Almost all intelligent men, however, are 
of opinion that, be the consequences what they 
may, England will not recede from the position 
she has taken up. They think it very probable 
that President Polk will have the bad taste and 
the imprudence to speak offensively of England in 
his address to congress, and perhaps congress may 
second him; but they do not think that either the 
President or congress will venture to follow up 
their words by acts, when they see that England 
is not Mexico, and not a nation to be bullied. In 
short, they say that one country or the other will 
recede, but that assuredly it will not be England. 
The minister of Commerce has specially con- 
voked the conseils generaur of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Manufactures, to deliberate on various 
questions of political and commercial importance, 
and, among others, on the abolition of the duty on 
iron destined for the stee] manufactories and ship- 
building. The great demand existing for iron for 
railways, in course of execution or projected, and 
the acknowledged incapacity of France to sup 
it, has rendered a reduction of the present prohibi- 
tive duties absolutely indispensable. It has been 
seriously press by the partisans of native indus- 
try to seek supplies in the United States in prefer 
ence to the continent or England, the competition 
of the States not being so much to be dreaded as 
of Europe. It is by no means certain, however, 
that the United States yield now enough for ex- 
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Mexico to se ANNExep.—Instead of a negotia- 
tion for the settlement of the boundary line of Tex- 
as by the Rio Grande, or the acquisition of Califor- 
nia, we believe a project is on foot for the purpose 
of uniting the two republics, and for the annexation 
of Mexico to the United States, or of the United 
States to Mexico, as you please to express it, and 
thus presenting to the world a republic unequalled, 
even in the imaginations of visionaries of past 
times, or of the present age. There is nothing to 
prevent the union of the two repwblics on the same 
= by which Florida, Louisiana, and now 

exas and Oregon, will be added to this republic. 
In every point of view it would bea happy and 
fortunate thing for the Mexican states to have a 
stable government in that beautiful region, and to 
put an end to the long series of revolts, insurree- 
tions and revolutions, which have characterized 
that country for the last thirty years. The anion 
could be effected immediately by authorizing the 
Mexican states to elect representatives in propor- 
tion to the population, on the same basis as exists 
in this country, by the lasi census. The diversity 
of religion and language is not an insurmountable 
objection to such a project. We see in this repub- 
lic, Catholics and Protestants, all uniting to carry 
out our glorious destiny as a nation, and the same 
results would be apparent if Mexico formed an in- 
tegral part of our Union. In all respects, physi- 
cally, commercially, and politically, such a union 
would be a benefit to both countries. tA republie 
of such a description embracing the United States 
and Mexico, would comprehend all the great gold 
and silver mines of the world, the greatest cotton- 
growing country, the greatest wheat-growing coun- 
try, in fact, possessing a monopoly of everything 
that is valuable and rich on the face of the earth. 
The population of the two countries would then 
amount to thirty millions, and the number of voters 
would be about five millions. We have existed in 
this republic for nearly two thirds of a century, 
under a state of government preserving life, and 
liberty, and property, far beyond anything the mil- 
itary governments of Europe can show. The new 
republic, formed by the union of the United States 
and Mexico, would present the same features, and 

ive to the Mexican states some promise of that 
ppiness which they never yet have had, and 
which the tumults and revolutions of the last thirty 
years have shown they never can possess, without 
the infusion of some powerful element of civiliza- 
tion into their government. That element must 
come from the grand reservoir of Anglo-Saxon en- 
ergy and stability. 
uch is the plan which is now forming for the 
union of the United States and Mexico. It em- 
braces, in magnitude, mighty results, and will be 
the cause of making great changes in the old world 
and in the new.—N. Y. Herald. 





Mapacascar.—The following intelligence, which 
is extracted from a Bourbon paper, was received by 
the last arrival, and has been transmitted by Cap- 
tain Pinnid, commander of the French brig Sans 
Souci: The brig Sans Souci sailed from Bourbon 
on the 24th of July, for Fort Dauphin, (Madagas- 
car,) and anchored on the 6th August, after having 
met with very bad weather. On their arrival, the 
captain and supercargo went on shore, where they 
were met by one of the Hova chiefs, who told 
them that, having received from the queen a for- 
mal order, undet pain of death, not to allow the 
exportation of any merchandize of any kind, they 
















MEXICO TO BE ANNEXED—MADAGASCAR. 
were only wasting their time if they expected they 


could get a ca Water and fresh provisions 
were equally refused. The next day Captain Pin- 
nid was getting ready to weigh, when a signal was 
made that a vessel was ‘in sight. This induced 
him to stay. In the evening, a Dutch ship of 
about 1,200 tons, the Prince Henry, Captain Fey- 
fer, came to anchor. The Dutch captain, and the 
supereargo of the ship, M. Leguével de la Combe, 
who at first called himself by another name, ap- 
pesees annoyed at finding the Sans Souci in the 

. They stated that they came in for provi- 
sions ; but it was evident that some mystery was 
lurking under their voyage, as the arrangements on 
board indicated a longer stay than that of a vessel 
merely calling in for provisions. The next day 
the boat of the Sans Souci, manned by six men, 
disappeared. It has been asserted that she was 
sunk by the Hovas; but all attempts to find the 
men, or hear of their fate, have been fruitless. 
Shortly after the supercargo of the Sans Souci re- 
ceived a letter from Captain Pinnid, informing him 
that he was detained a prisoner, and forty dollars 
demanded for his ransom. All protest was vain ; 
the money was therefore paid, and the captain re- 
leased. In the mean time a certain quantity of 
gunpowder was landed from the Dutch ship, and 
guns fired by the Hovas as a token of rejoicing. 
While this was going on, an officer from the Dutch 
ship came on board, and told us that his vessel was 
loaded with powder and munitions of war, that 
they had on board guns, engineers, smiths, &c. 
That they were bound to Fort Dauphin, Manov- 
ran, and Tamatave, and were to be followed by 
two other vessels, consigned to and under the im- 
mediate and sole control of M. de Lacombe, the 
supercargo of the Prince Henry. He stated fur- 
ther that they came from the Mauritius. On the 
12th, the Sans Souci weighed anchor. Shortly 
after two vessels hove in sight, probably those ex- 
pected at Fort Dauphin. 


Istumvs or Panama.—A correspondent of the 
Journal of Commerce states, on the authority of a 
letter from an Englishman, whose position makes 
him acquainted with the views of the ministry, that 
the English government has determined, with the 
consent of New Grenada, to undertake the con- 
struction of a ship-canal across the Isthmus of Pa- 
nama, and to convert that most important post into 
an American Gibraltar. The immense commercial 
and naval advantage which the exclusive possession 
of this communication would give to any power 
cannot escape the attention of our government. 
That such a communication will eventually, and, 
if the peace of the world is not disturbed, very soon 
be made, cannot be doubted. Those who have 
acs the most enlightened attention to the subj 

ave arrived at the conclusion that the work should 
be undertaken by all the great commercial nations, 
and placed under their ¢ommon protection for the 
benefit of the whole world.— Providence Journal. 


New Booxs.—The Life and Correspondence 
of Mozart; by Edward Holmes. Harper 4 Bro- 
thers. Notes of Travel in Cuba and Mexico; by 
B. M. Norman; and The Artist, Merchant, and 
Tradesman, vol. 2, by C. Edwards Lester. Paine 
§ Burgess. 

The Alps and the Rhine, by J. T. Headley, 
forms the tenth volume of Wiley & Putnam’s Li- 
brary of American Books. 


